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IX.—_THE ENGLISH BALLADS AND THE 
CHURCH 


Many origins have been suggested for the type of nar- 
rative song appearing in the English and Scottish tradi- 
tional ballads: minstrel genesis, origin in the dance, im- 
provisations of medizval peasant communes, or descent 
from the dance songs of primitive peoples. The hypothe- 
sis of minstrel origin was that first to be advanced and it 
has always retained supporters. There remains a possi- 
bility not yet brought forward which deserves to be pre- 
sented for what it is worth, since the problem, though it 
may be insoluble, has its attraction for critic and student. 
We have but meager knowledge of the ballad melodies of 
pre-Elizabethan days, and we can get but little farther 
with the study of the ballads by way of research into 
medieval music. Moreover the earliest texts remaining 
to us seem to have been meant for recital rather than for 
singing. In general, the melodies of ballads are more 
shifting, less dependable, than are the texts, in the sense 
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of the plots and the characters which the texts present. 
This is true of contemporary folk-songs and it was proba- 
bly true earlier. One text may be sung to a variety of airs 
or one air may serve for many texts. Nor can we get much 
farther with the study of ballads by way of the minstrels. 
They have had much attention already; and nothing has 
ever been brought out really barring them from major 
responsibility for ballad creation and diffusion in the ear- 
lier periods. Again, we can get but little farther by study- 
ing the medisval dance, or folk-improvisations, or the 
dance songs of primitive peoples, all of which have been 
associated with the Child ballads to an exaggerated degree. 
It is time to try a new angle of approach—the last remain- 
ing—although the hypothesis which it suggests is far re- 
moved from the theory of genesis enjoying the greatest ac- 
ceptance at the present time, and although it—like its pre- 
decessors—may not take us very far. 

It has been customary among theorizers completely to 
diseard the chronological order of the ballad texts remain- 
ing to us, and to argue toward origin and development 
from a type of ballad like Lord Randal and Edward, of 
comparatively late appearance, when such reversal of 
chronology best suited the theory to be advanced. The 
contrary procedure, theorizing from the facts of chro- 
nology, is the logical one. If the ballad texts which are 
oldest are given attention and emphasis, actual fact ad- 
hered to and conjecture omitted, can anything distinctive 
be reached? This method of approach is one to which the 
ballads have never been subjected in more than a cursory 
way. If it is tried, in what direction does it lead ? 
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I 


Tue Earturest Batuap Texts 


If we accept the body of English and Scottish ballad 
material as defined by Professor F. J. Child, the oldest 
ballad texts existing have to do rather strikingly with the 
church. They have unmistakably an ecclesiastical stamp, 
and sound like an attempt to popularize Biblical history 
or legend. By our oldest texts are meant those to be found 
in early manuscripts of established date, not texts recov- 
ered from an oral source or found in manuscripts of later 
centuries.!' The earliest remaining English ballad is con- 
ceded to be the Judas, a narrative of 36 lines in rhyming 
couplets, which endows him with a wicked sister, refers to 
his betrayal of Christ for thirty pieces of silver, and re- 
flects some of the curiosities of mediseval legend concern- 
ing him.” The manuscript preserving it, in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is certainly of the thirteenth 
century. The same manuscript contains A Ballad of the 
Twelfth Day, a ballad of the same general nature as the 
Judas and written in the same hand.* It has probably 
escaped general recognition as a ballad because composed 
in monorhyme quatrains, a more elaborate form, instead 
of in the couplets of the Judas. 

From the fifteenth century comes Inter Diabolus et 


1 For the dating of ballad texts, see E. Fliigel, Zur Chronologie der 
englischen Balladen, Anglia, vol. xxt (1899), pp. 312 ff. 

*Compare P. F. Baum, “The English Ballad of Judas Iscariot,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, vol. 
XXXI (1916), p. 181, and “ The Medieval Legend of Judas Iscariot,” 
ibid., p. 481. 

* Printed, with editorial notes, by W. W. Greg, The Modern Lan- 
guage Review, vol. vim, p. 64, and vol. 1x (1913), p. 235. 
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Virgo, ancestor of many riddling ballads, preserved in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, a piece in which the devil is 
worsted by a clever and devout maiden. The questions 
and answers reach their climax in “ God’s flesh is better 
than bread ” and “ Jesus is richer than the King.” Like- 
wise from the fifteenth century is St. Stephen and Herod, 
in the Sloane manuscript of about the middle of the cen- 
tury, which incorporates the widespread medizval legend 
of the cock crowing from the dish Cristus natus est, a 
legend which appears also in the well-known carol or re- 
ligious ballad, The Carnal and the Crane. Als I yode on a 
Mounday, in 8-line stanzas, preserved in a fourteenth- 
century manuscript in the Cotton collection, is hardly a 
ballad, but a poem to which the later ballad, The Wee Wee 
Man, may be related. It is not admitted among ballads by 
Professor Child. Thomas Rymer is generally accounted 
old, since its hero is Thomas of Erceldoune; we do not 
have it, however, in early form, but from the eighteenth 
century, and there is no determining the time of its cci- 
position. There is a fifteenth-century poem, in ballad 
stanza, Thomas of Erseldoune, preserved in the Thornton 
manuscript, but it is usually classified as a romance or a 
romantic poem, never as a ballad. The existing ballad, on 
the same theme, is probably not a legacy from the romance, 
but an independent creation telling the same story. Pos- 
sibly it is based on the romance. Among earlier texts are 
left, then, only a few greenwood and outlaw pieces from 
no farther back than the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The first is Robin and Gandeleyn, a greenwood ballad from 
about 1450, which opens in the reporter’s manner of so 
many of the chansons d’aventure :-— 


I herde the carpynge of a clerk 
Al at yone wodes ende. 
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Others are Robin Hood and the Monk (which has a reverdi 
opening), Robin Hood and the Potter of about 1500, and 
A Gest of Robin Hood of perhaps a few years later. There 
were earlier ‘songs and rhymes, just as there were later 
songs and rhymes of Robin Hood,* but whether he was 
celebrated in the ballad manner prior to the fifteenth cen- 
tury we do not know.® The ecclesiastical pieces are in the 
couplet form usually recognized by scholars as the older 
for ballads, while Robin and Gandeleyn and the Robin 
Hood pieces are in the familiar four-line stanza which be- 
came the staple ballad stanza. We should, very likely, go 
somewhat earlier than the thirteenth-century Judas for the 
genesis of the lyric type which it represents; but there is 
no doubt that, in respect to chronological appearance, our 
oldest ballads deal not with themes of love, romance, do- 
mestic tragedy, adventure, chronicle, or even outlawry— 
though the latter come as early as the fifteenth century— 
but instead are strikingly ecclesiastical. 

It need hardly be pointed out that this scrutiny is a 
logical one to make, though it would be idle to think its 
results decisive. It seems to suggest that the ballad as a 


‘Like the “ rhymes ” of Robin Hood mentioned in Piers Plowman. 

5 The music of some of the Robin Hood songs, sometimes at least, 
seems to have been church music, or music of the same type. See a 
passage on “pryksong” in the Interlude of The Four Elements, 
dated by Schelling about 1517. (Halliwell edition, Percy Society 
Publications, 1848, pp. 50, 51.) See also pricksong in The Oaford 
Dictionary. There should be nothing surprising in the singing of 
ballads to music of ecclesiastical type, if such was the case. In con- 
temporary folk-song, hymn tunes are constantly utilized, in the 
United States and elsewhere—as in the Faroe Islands, according to 
Thuren. The words of John Brown, in the period of the Civil War, 
were put together to a popular Methodist camp-meeting tune. Jean 
Beck (La Musique des Troubadours, Paris, 1910, pp. 19-24) leans to 
the opinion that the source of troubadour music, hence of Romance 
lyric poetry in general, is to be found in the music of the church. 
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poetic type, a story given in simple lyrical or singable 
form, may have received impetus from, or have been 
evolved through the desire to popularize a scriptural story 
or legend. In other words, it is as though the ballad, like 
the religious carols and the miracle plays and a great mass 
of ecclesiastica] lyrics and narrative poetry, might be a part 
of that great mediexval movement to popularize for edi- 
fying reasons biblical characters and tales, a movement 
having its first impulse in the festival occasions of the 
church. Then, again like the drama, it passes from ec- 
clesiastical hands, with edification the purpose, into secular 
hands, with the underlying purpose of entertainment. To 
follow farther the possibilities, once the type was popu- 
larized and mainly in the hands of the minstrels, as the 
drama passed into the control of the guilds, a variety of 
material was assimilated, and (still like the drama) the 
religious material, having historically initial place, became 
submerged and ultimately well-nigh lost to view. The 
minstrels of great houses sang of the martial deeds of those 
houses, as of the Percys, the Stanleys, the Howards.* 
Popular outlaws were celebrated, though in a somewhat 
upper-class way, in the Robin Hood pieces, in the period 
when outlaws were popular figures in literature; while for 
the entertainment of aristocratic mixed audiences, for 
which so many of the literary types of the Middle Ages 
were developed, all kinds of material, romantic and legen- 
dary and the like, were utilized. In its period of full de- 
velopment, the ballad shades off into many types, the epic 
chanson in Robin Hood, the allegory in The Rose of Eng- 
land, the verse chronicle in The Battle of Otterbourne, the 
romance in Sir Aldingar and Earl Brand, the aube in The 


*In The Hunting of the Cheviot ; The Rose of England and Flodden 
Field; Sir Andrew Barton. 
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Gray Cock, the lament in Johnny Campbell, the carol in 
The Cherry Tree Carol, and theological discussion in verse 
in The Carnal and the Crane." The ecclesiastics and the 
minstrels, between them, were responsible for all or nearly 
all the new types of medieval poetry, and (possibly 
enough) for the ballads too.* Another illustration of the 
passing of an ecclesiastical mode into secular hands, is the 
Mary worship of the church, which was secularized in Pro- 
vencal poetry and crossed to England in the woman wor- 
ship of the chivalric code, reflected in the romances and 
the romantie lyrics. 


"Other “literary” features of the ballads, the popular spring 
morning (reverdi) opening of the outlaw pieces and the frequent 
chanson d’aventure opening, were mentioned in connection with the 
discussion of fifteenth-century texts. 

*If ecclesiastical ballads are the earliest ballads, The Carnal and 
the Crane, a theological discussion between birds of the type liked in 
the Middle Ages, in which the Crane instructs her interrogator on 
the childhood and life of Jesus and in several apocryphal incidents, 
might be a ballad of earlier type than Lord Randal. Though itself 
first recorded in an eighteenth-century text, this ballad-carol has 
unmistakably early affiliations, as with St. Stephen and Herod, and 
early legendary matter concerning Christ. And the ballads Dives 
and Lazarus, traceable to the sixteenth century, The Maid and the 
Palmer of the Percy Manuscript, and Brown Robin’s Confession of 
Buchan’s collection, might represent an older type of material than 
Edward or Babylon. But this is purely speculative, and of no value 
as argument. 

The ballad Hugh of Lincoln, or The Jew'’s Daughter, which still 
has vitality, though its earliest texts come from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, takes us back in its tragic story and its discovery 
of murder by miracle to the thirteenth century. The story of Hugh 
of Lincoln first appears in The Annals of Waverley, 1255, and in 
Matthew of Paris. It has parallels in the twelfth century and a 
cognate in Chaucer’s The Prioresse’s Tale. Hugh of Lincoln refers 
us to an old story of definite date more certainly than do most 
of the ballads. It deserves mention among those exhibiting, it would 
appear, material of older type than the outlaw, chronicle, or roman- 
tic ballads. 
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It is certain that the earliest ballad texts do not sound 
as though they ever had any connection with the dance. 
Religious material sometimes appeared in medieval dance 
songs, but it was the rarest of the many types of material 
found in such songs. There are traces of sporadic con- 
nection between the church and liturgical dancing in the 
Middle Ages, but established or widespread liturgical 
dancing is extremely doubtful. Testimonies are too abun- 
dant as to the stand taken by the medieval church against 
dancing, whether by professional dancers or by the folk. 

The application of the name “ ballad,” which means 
dance song, to the traditional lyric-epic did not come in a 
specific way until the eighteenth century; hence an ety- 
mological argument from the name, as indicating a dance 
origin for the species, should have no weight. A “ ballad” 
in the fourteenth century was usually the artificial species 
which we now call the “ ballade,” a species which is to be 
associated with the dance. The name which we have fixed 
upon for them is perhaps responsible for our long associa- 
tion of the English and Scottish type with the dance, and 
for our refusal to look elsewhere for its genesis. In a man- 
ner exactly parallel, the word carol was applied late to re- 
ligious songs of the Nativity and of Christmas (French 
noéls). When the word carol first appeared in English it 
meant a secular dance song of spring and love. We name 
religious songs of Christmas by a word that first meant 
dance song, as we do our traditional lyric-epies in verse. 
But for the definite suggestion of their name, it might 
seem less surprising that our earliest ballad texts associate 
themselves with biblical edification, not with dancing 
throngs on the village green. 

There are no earlier ballad documents in other countries 


* Bohme, Geschichte des Tanzes (1888), pp. 244 ff. 
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than in England, so that the chronology of the ballad’s 
appearance is the only certain test that we have concerning 
the time of composition of a ballad text. The age of the 
story or theme of a ballad and the age of the ballad itself may 
be quite different matters. Besides, not all nations show a 
liking for ballads. The South African Dutch are said to 
have folk-tales, but no ballads. Italian folk-song, except 
in the extreme north, had no ballads, and French folk-song 
has no such wealth of ballad poetry as English has. Some 
parts of Spain have no ballads. The Danish ballads are 
those most closely related to the English. The oldest Dan- 
ish manuscript collection of ballads comes from about 
1550, although there are fragments of ballads and refer- 
ences to ballads which take us back somewhat earlier. One 
not very significant ballad, Ridderen i Hjorteham, is of 
about 1450. A systematic examination of Seandinavian 
ballads from the angle of approach of the réle played by 
ecclesiastical material or by ecclesiastical agents of com- 
position and diffusion, might have some bearing for or 
against the conjectures of the present paper; but probably 
it would yield little or nothing decisive. Also to be desired 
is an investigation of the religious narrative lyric for Old 
French popular verse, since the medieval English lyric 
owes so much to French sources. 

The terminus a quo for ballad origin must be the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. Ballads of the rhyming 
form of the English and Scottish type cannot in origin 
antedate the Norman Conquest. If the Anglo-Saxons had 
ballads they were of the character of Old Teutonic verse, 
in some respects like the Brunanburh song, or the Battle 
of Maldon, or possibly like some of the Charms; in any 
case they were not in the rhyming form of the later ballads, 
the lyrical type which is under discussion here. The musi- 
eal pliability of the lyric came from the south, across the 
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Channel, modifying the stubbornness of the Old Northern 
verse and its sameness of movement. Some old lore may 
have been handed on into the rhymed forms, old wine pass- 
ing into new bottles, but the old song modes made way in 
general for the newer. Ballads of the rhyming Child pat- 
tern must have arisen, like modern poetry and prosody in 
general, after 1100. We have one ballad, Judas, and pos- 
sibly a second, A Ballad of Twelfth Night, from the thir- 
teenth century; and in general from 1200 onward much 
popular verse remains. It would help if more remained, 
but we need be at no loss as to what was in lyrical currency 
or what suited the popular taste. It will not do to assume 
that a type of ballad verse, the Child type, existed among 
the folk long before verse of its rhyming lyrical pattern, a 
new medieval type, makes its appearance in the lyric in 
general. The folk are more likely to have adhered to the 
old alliterative verse with its dual movement long after it 
had lost popularity in higher circles than they are to have 
invented new rhyming forms before these appear from pro- 
fessional hands. 


II 
Somer Batrtap AFFILIATIONS 


If ballad literature began with the religious ballads of the 
clericals, earlier ballads might be expected to show affini- 
ties with miracle plays and various types of scriptural 
and saints’-legend and other theological matter in verse and 
with religious lyrics. This they do show; and the resem- 
blanees are far stronger than they are to secular matter 
coming from the same early periods. Many of our existing 
Child ballads are on the border line between ballads and 
carols (French noéls), like The Bitter Withy, The Holy 
Well, The Cherry-Tree Carol, The Carnal and the Crane, 
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so that they appear in illustrative collections of both types 
of verse. They are easily accessible in collections of 
both ballads and carols, are included in the Child collec- 
tion, and they need not be reproduced here. They deserve 
either classification and make clear that the ballad and the 
religious carol may be related forms. There is also obvious 
relationship to the miracle plays and their cognates. The 
opening and the end of the thirteenth-century Harrowing 
of Hell*® exhibit ballad-like stanzas :— 


Alle herkneth to me nou, 
A strif wolle y tellen ou 
3 of ihesu ant of sathan, 
tho ihesu wes to helle ygan . 


in godhed tok he then way 
that to helle gates lay. 

The he come ther tho saide he 
asse y shal nouthe telle the. 


The Brome Abraham and Isaac is often suggestive of the 
ballad manner. It is familiar, and space need not be given 
to quotation from it. The ballads also show affinities to 
scriptural and saints’-legend matter in verse of narrative 
type."! 


Ed. all versions, W. H. Hulme, E. E. T. S., Extra Series, 100 
(1907). 

™ Compare in The Minor Pieces of the Vernon Manuscript, vol. 1, 
ed. Horstmann, E. E. T. S., No. 98 (1892) “ The Miracles of Our 
Lady,” p. 138, “The Saving of Crotey City,” “The Child Slain by 
the Jews,” “A Jew Boy in an Oven,” etc., the opening of “The 
Visions of Seynt Poul wan he-was rapt into Paradys,” ete.; vol. 1m, 
ed. Furnivall (1901), “ Susannah, or Seemly Susan,” p. 626; and in 
the Sloane Manuscript 2593, “St. Nicholas and Three Maidens ” and 
“ Nowel, Mary moder cum and se,” ete. Also many pieces in Ms. 
Balliol 354. 

The religious tag stanzas at the end of older ballads—often 
dropped in later texts—account for themselves better if emerging 
from ecclesiastical influence than if emerging from the purely secular 
minstrelsy condemned for its influence by the church. Examples are 
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Among the earlier minstrels, the dramatic instinct 
brought impersonation in which monologue and dialogue 
were given dramatically, by one individual, perhaps some- 
times in special costume. There are religious pieces like 
the thirteenth-century Harrowing of /lell, or like Judas 
(it may well be) or St. Stephen and Herod, which suggest 
that they were to be given dramatically. The dramatic 
element is strong in ballads and also in carols and in many 
religious poems intended to be given for instruction. 

Most striking, however, is the fact that in lyrical quality 
and style '* the closest affinities of the ballads of the pre- 
Elizabethan period seem to be with carols and with relig- 
ious songs. It is in manuscripts containing religious lyri- 
cal pieces that some of the oldest ballads and the nearest 
approaches to ballads are found.'* Impose the lyrical 


the endings of The Battle of Otterbourne or The Hunting of the 
Cheviot: 
Now let us all for the Perssy praye 
to Jhesu most of myght, 
To bryng hys sowlle to the blysse of heven 
for he was a gentyll knight. 
Or— 
Jhesue Crist our balys bete, 
and to the blys vs brynge. 
Thus was the hountyng of the Chivyat: 
God send vs alle good endyng. 


But this is uncertain ground. Such passages appear in the ro- 
mances, as Sir Orpheo, as well as in sermons, like the old Kentish 
sermons of the thirteenth century. In the Danish ballads, Steen- 
strup thinks these tag stanzas a sign of lateness. 

™The influence of the song of the early church has often been 
pointed out. “ The lyric art, it is hardly too much to say,” declares 
Rhys, “was in English kept alive for nearly three centuries by the 
hymns of the monks and lay brothers ” (Lyric Poetry [1913], p. 19). 

“The English religious lyric of the Middle Ages far exceeds in 
quantity that of secular verse and it appears much earlier. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries afford many specimens. That 
many were written in this period is clear from the number which 
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quality of some types of carols upon a variety of narrative 
themes, or situation themes, and the type of ballad is 
reached which emerges in such abundance in the later six- 
teenth and earlier seventeenth centuries. The early Tudor 
period was one of great musical impulse, and the singing 
of ballads to melodies might then have won in favor over 
the older recital. Be this as it may, it is in the sixteenth 
century that the ballad texts which remain to us‘ first 
assume the lyrical refrains that both the religious and the 
older secular carols exhibited earlier. The Sloane mannu- 
script of the middle of the fifteenth century is the richest 
in ballads or ballad-like pieces before the Perey manu- 
script, and it contains mainly religious and moral songs, 
three in Latin, nearly one hundred with Latin refrains, 
and numerous Christmas carols. The earliest approaches 
to the song manner of ballads which remain to us are 
ecclesiastical. 

There is lyrical or structural repetition in the ballad 
manner in the early fourteenth-century Song of the Incar- 
nation :— 1® 

I syng of a mayden that is makeles; 
Kyng of alle kynges to here sone che ches. 


he cam also stylle ther his moder was, 
as dew in aprylle that fallyt on the gras. 


yet remain to us. Before the thirteenth century, most religious 
lyrics were in Latin. 

“With the possible exception of Robin and Gandeleyn. I have 
not been able to see the Harvard doctorate thesis of J. H. Boynton, 
Studies in the English Ballad Refrain, with a Collection of Ballad 
and Early Song Refrains (1897), for the thesis remained unpub- 
lished. 

* From the Sloane ms. 2593. And compare A Song of Joseph and 
Mary in a manuscript of the Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh, dated 
1372, first printed by Professor Carleton F. Brown, Selections from 
Old and Middle English (1918); also Lamentacio Dolorosa and 
Lullaby to the Infant Jesus, first printed (from the same manu- 
script) by Professor Brown. 
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he cam also stylle to his moderes bowr 
as dew in aprille that fallyt on the flour. 


he cam also stylle ther his moder lay, 
as dew in aprille that fallyt on the spray. 


moder & maydyn was neuer non but che; 
wel may swych a lady godes moder be. 


There is something of the lyrical quality of the ballads 
in— 16 

Adam lay y-boundyn, boundyn in a bond 

fowr thousand wynter thowt he not to long 

and all was for an appil, an appil that he took... . 


and in carols like “ A new yer, a new yer, a chyld was i- 
born,” and in many others. And surely there are close 
ballad affinities to be found in a song like this, written 
down in the reign of Henry VIIT:— ** 


Lully Wlley 
The faucon hath stolen my make away. 


1. He bare him up, he bare him down, 
He bare him into an orchard brown. Lully, etc. 


2. In that orchard there was an hall, 
Which was hanged with purpill and pall. Lully, etc. 


3. And in that hall there was a bed, 
It was hanged with gold so red. Lully, ete. 


4. And in that bed there lith a knight, 
His woundes bleding day and night. Lully, etc. 


* Bernhard Fehr, Die Lieder der HS. Sloane 2593, Archiv, vol. 
crx, p. 51. Compare also some of the short religious pieces edited 
by Furnivall, E. E. T.S., vol. xv (1866), as “ Christ Comes,” p. 259, 
from the Harleian ms. 7322. 

"ws. Balliol 354. Richard Hill’s Commonplace Book, E. E. T. S., 
Extra Series 101 (1907). This book contains many sacred songs and 
carols and many moral didactic and historical pieces and a few 
worldly and humorous pieces. It abounds in approaches to the 
ballad manner. 
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5. By that bedside kneleth a may, 
And she wepeth both night and day. Lully, etc. 


6. And by that bed side there stondeth a stone, 
Corpus Christi wreten there on. Lully, etc. 


(Lully lulley, lully lulley 
The faucon hath borne my make away.) 


This song with a burden like a ballad, or like that of a 
Christmas carol, was interpreted by Professor Fliigel as 
the story of Christ’s Passion, and his interpretation was 
borne out by a discovery of a modern traditional carol by 
F. Sidgwick.'* The song is a religious song. The ten- 
dency in criticism has been to associate the ballads with 
older heroic poetry or with romance, or with dance songs ; 
but comparison will show that, in the texts earliest to ap- 
pear, a closer connection in lyrical quality and in the use 
of refrains and repetition is afforded by the religious lyrics. 
The closest approaches which one finds to the ballad man- 
ner are the religious pieces like those in the Sloane and the 
Hill manuscripts. 

Lyrical narratives in couplet and quatrain form are ad- 
mitted as ballads. If the three-line carol stave — which 
dropped from use because a less suitable form for narrative 
verse '*—were recognized also, such pieces as the following 
narrative carol *° might be termed ballads. Both the coup- 
let and the carol stave had wide lyrical popularity earlier 
than the quatrain. 


% See Notes and Queries, 1905. Christ is referred to again and 
again as a “knight ” in many religious songs from the Love Rune of 
Thomas de Hales onward. 

The iteration of triple rhyme brings monotony and checks the 
speed of the narrative. Just as with the ballad, so with the popular 
hymn stanza, the three-line form was replaced by the quatrain. 

ws. Balliol 354. Richard Hill’s Commonplace Book. Ed. Dy- 
boski, E. E. T. S., Extra Series, 101 (1907), p. 1. 
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Owt of the est a sterre shon bright 

For to shew thre kingis light, 

Which had ferre traveled day & nyght 
To seke that lord that all hath sent. 


Therof hard kyng Herode anon, 
That ITI kingis shuld cum thorow his regyon, 
To seke a child that pere had non, 

And after them sone he sent. 


Kyng Herode cried to them on hye: 
“Ye go to seke a child truly; 
Go forth & cum agayn me by, 

& tell me wher that he is lent.” 


Forth they went by the sterres leme, 

Till they com to mery Bethlehem; 

Ther they fond that swet barn-teme 
That sith for vs his blode hath spent. 


Balthasar kneled first a down 
& said: “ Hayll, Kyng, most of renown, 
- And of all kyngis thou berist the crown, 
Therfor with gold I the present.” 


Melchior kneled down in that stede 
& said: “ Hayll, Lord, in they pryest-hede. 
Receyve ensence to thy manhede, 

I brynge it with a good entent.” 


ene eT 


Jasper kneled down in that stede 
& said: “ Hayll, Lord, in thy knyghthede, 
I offer the myrre to thy godhede, 

For thou art he that all hath sent.” 


Now lordis & ladys in riche aray, 
Lyfte vp your hartis vpon this day, 
& ever to God lett vs pray, 

That on the rode was rent. 


The following from the Hill manuscript *! is not in- 
cluded or mentioned by Professor Child, yet, if instead of 
being narrated in the first person like a few of the ballads 


* Ed. Dyboski, E. E. T. S., 101, p. 40. 
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it were narrated in the third, like most of them, and if it 
were in couplet or in the more usual quatrain form instead 
of in monorhyme quatrains, who would hesitate to classify 
it as a ballad? It is clearly akin to the Judas which is so 
classified. 


“© my harte is wo!” Mary she sayd so, 
“For to se my dere son dye; & sonnes haue I no mo.” 


“ Whan that my swete son was XXXti wynter old, 
Than the traytor Judas wexed very bold; 
For XXXti platis of money, his master he had sold; 
But whan I it wyst, lord my hart was cold. 
O, my hart is woo!” [Mary, she sayd so, 
“ For to se my dere son dye; & sonnes haue I no mo.”’] 


“ Vpon Shere Thursday than truly it was, 
On my sonnes deth that Judas did on passe; 
Many were the fals Jewes that folowed hym by trace, 
& ther, beffore them all, he kyssed my sonnes face. 
O, my hart is wo!” [Mary, she sayd so, 
“ For to se my dere son dye; & sonnes haue I no mo.”’] 


“My son, beffore Pilat browght was he; 
& Peter said III tymes he knew hym not perde. 
Pylat said vnto the Jewes: ‘What say ye?’ 
Than they cried with on voys: ‘ Crucyfyge!’ 
O, my hart is woo!” [Mary, she sayd so, 
“For to se my dere son dye; & sonnes haue I no mo.”] 


“On Good Friday at the mownt of Caluary 
My son was don on the crosse, nayled with naylis III, 
Of all the frendis that he had, neuer on could he see, 
But jentill the evangelist, that still stode hym by. 

O, my hart is woo!” [Mary, she sayd so, 

“For to se my dere son dye; & sonnes haue I no mo.’’] 


“ Thowgh I were sorowfull, no man haue at yt wonder; 
for howge was the erth-quak, horyble was the thonder; 
I loked on my swet son on thecross that stod ynder; 
Than cam Lungeus with a spere & clift his hart in sonder. 
O, my hart is woo!” [Mary, she sayd so, 
“ For to se my dere son dye; & sonnes haue I no mo.”’) 


2 
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Its relation to the Judas is seen when the two are read 
side by side. The latter opens :— 


Hit wes upon a Scerethorsday that vre louerd aros; 
Ful milde were the wordes he spec to Iudas. 


“Tudas, thou most to Iurselem, oure mete for to bugge; 
Thritti platen of seluer thou bere up othi ruggi. . .” 


It is a somewhat arbitrary distinction which admits the 
second piece as a ballad and denies to the more lyrical one 
such classification. The pieces might well have emerged 
from the same types of authorship and audience. The 
thirteenth-century ballad of The Twelfth Night in the 
same Trinity College manuscript and in the same hand- 
writing as the Judas, but in more elaborate stanza form, 
has already been mentioned. It opens:— 

Wolle ye iheren of twelte day, wou the present was ibroust. 

In to betlem ther iesus lay, ther thre kinges him habbet isoust. 

a sterre wiset hem the wey, suc nas neuer non iwroust, 


ne werede he nouther fou ne grey, the louerd that us alle hauet 
iwroust. 


It seems difficult to believe that such religious pieces as 
the Judas and the St. Stephen and Herod represent a type 
to be developed by the addition of narrative from the 
secular carol or dance song, as suggested by Professor 
Ker.** They owe much to religious songs. Perhaps if we 
note that refrains of both types, of secular dance songs and 
of religious songs, precede the appearance of refrains in 
the English and Scottish ballads (these appear mostly in 
the late sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries); if we 
recognize as most essential in the ballads a narrative ele- 
ment to be presented in the manner of the religious pieces ; 
and if we impose the somewhat arbitrary condition of 


* English Literature: Medieval (1912). Home University Lib- 
rary edition, p. 159, 
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couplet or quatrain form, barring the three-line carol stave, 
quatrain monorhyme, and related forms, we are on fairly 
safe ground. Certainly it seems quite unnecessary to re- 
tain the hypothesis of connection with dance-song origin, 
whether aristocratic, like the secular carols of Chaucer’s 
time, or of the folk. Behind the earliest ballad texts which 
remain to us one finds no traces of affiliation with secular 
dance songs. 

The handling of the refrain is striking in the following 
piece, also from the Hill manuscript, which, except for its 
brevity and for our traditional rejection of narratives in 
f carol-stave form, we should classify as a ballad.?* 


THE STONING OF ST. STEPHEN 


; Whan seynt Stevyn was at Jeruzalem, 
z Godis lawes he loved to lerne; 
; That made the Jewes to cry so clere & clen, 
Lapidaverunt Stephanum, 
Nowe syng we both all & sum: 
Lapidauerunt Stephanum. 


The Jewes that were both false & fell, 
Agaynst seynt Stephyn they were cruell, 
Hym to sle they made gret yell, 
& lapidaverunt Stephanum 
Nowe syng we, etc. 


They pullid hym with-owt the town, 
# & then he mekely kneled down, 
a While the Jewes crakkyd his crown, 
i Quia lapidaverunt Stephanum. 
g Nowe syng we, etc. 


Gret stones & bones at hym they caste, 
Veynes & bones of hym they braste, 
& they killed hym at the laste, 
Quia lapidaverunt Stephanum. 
Nowe syng we, etc. 


=. E. T. S., 101 (1907), p. 32. The Stoning of St. Stephen is 
not mentioned by Professor Child. Both the St. Stephen pieces are 
probably to be classed as St. Stephen day songs or carols, 
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Pray we all that now be here, 
Vnto seynt Stephyn, that marter clere, 
To save vs all from the fendis fere. 
Lapidauerunt Stephanum. 
Nowe syng we, etc. 


It arrays itself alongside St. Stephen and Herod. The two 
lyrics, one adjudged to be a ballad, the other not to be one, 
are at least not so different in type as to make necessary the 
hypothesis of an utterly different mode of origin for the 
second. The Stoning of St. Stephen is the more lyrical of 
the two narratives and, unlike the earlier piece, it is pro- 
vided with a refrain. 

The following affords yet another illustration of an ec- 
clesiastical, or semi-ecclesiastical, narrative song, from the 
period when Child ballads were not yet abundant.** 


THe Murper oF THOMAS A BEKET 


Lystyn, lordyngis both gret & small, 
I will you tell a wonder tale, 
Howe holy chirch was browght in bale 
Cum magna iniuria. 
A, a, a, a nune gaudet ecclesia. 


The grettest clark in this londe, 
Thomas of Canturbury, I vnderstonde, 
Slayn he was with wykyd honde, i 
Malorum potencia. 
A, a, a, a nune gaudet ecclesia. 


The knyghtis were sent from Harry the kynge, 
That day they dide a wykid thynge, 
Wykyd men, with-owt lessynge, 
Per regis imperia. 
A, a, a, a nune gaudet ecclesia. 
They sowght the bisshop all a-bowt, 
With-in his place, and with-owt, 
Of Jhesu Crist they had no dowght 
Per sua malicia. 
A, a, a, a nune gaudet ecclesia. 





* Balliol ms. 354. The triple rhyme stanza of these ecclesiastical 
ballads appears also in Miracle plays, e. g., the Chester Noah’s Flood, 
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They opened ther mowthes wonderly wide, 
& spake to hym with myche pryde: 
“Traytor, here thow shalt abide, 
Ferens mortis tedia.” 
A, a, a, a nune gaudet ecclesia. 


Beffore the auter he kneled down, 
& than they pared his crown, 
& stered his braynes vp so down, 
Optans celi gawdia. 
A, a, a, a nune gaudet ecclesia. 


Recognition of song-narratives in carol stave, as well as 
those in couplet and quatrain form, would admit this piece 
also among ballads. 


III 
Batiaps AND CLERICALS 


Clericals are known to have composed and sung religious 
lyries ; but an alternative hypothesis from that of direct ec- 
clesiastical creation is that a lyric type successfully devel- 
oped by minstrels, namely the song-story—existing along- 
side the songs of eulogy, of derision, the love songs, and 
other matter which they had in stock for entertainment— 
was adopted and made use of for its own ends by the 
church. There would be abundant parallels for such a 
taking over. Ritson °° speaks of the utilization of popular 
airs by the Methodists of his day, much as they had been 
utilized earlier by the Puritans. The practice was not un- 
known to the evangelists Moody and Sankey and is not ex- 
tinct among revivalists of the present time. Sumer is t- 
cumen in of the thirteenth century perhaps owes its pre- 
servation to the religious words written below the secular 
ones in the manuscript which has come down to us, and 


*% Dissertation on Ancient Songs and Music, prefixed to Ancient 
Songs and Ballads. Vol. 1 (ed. of 1829), p. lxxviii. 
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there are other examples in old manuscripts of religious 
adaptation of secular lyrics. To find illustration farther 
back, Ealdhelm is described by William of Malmesbury °° 
as sometimes standing in gleeman’s garb on a bridge and 
inserting words of scriptural content into his lighter songs 
—an early example of the connection between the church 
and songs for the common folk. After the Conquest, with 
the coming of a new type of song, the employment of the 
short recited tale or of the sung story for popularizing re- 
ligious material might well have produced pieces like the 
thirteenth-century Judas or the later St. Stephen and 
Herod or Inter Diabolus et Virgo. If the modes of the 
church were often utilized for secular poetry, the contrary 
tendency, the adoption of what was popular by the 
church, is also marked. The great days of the minstrels 
were the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and 
the days of their break-up the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. Warton thought that “some of our greater 
monasteries kept minstrels of their own in regular pay.” ** 
The class of minstrels indicated by Thomas de Cabham, a 
thirteenth-century archbishop of Canterbury, as to be tol- 
erated while other classes deserved to be condemned, was 
the class which sang the deeds of princes and the lives of 
saints.28 When minstrels had ecclesiastical audiences, re- 


% De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum. Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages. Published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 1858-99, p. 336. 

There are many records of payments to minstrels extant in 
account books of Durham Priory, from the thirteenth century on- 
ward, and from Maxtoke and Thetford Priories from the fifteenth 
century. 

* Penitential, printed by B. Hauréau, Notices et Ematraits de 
Manuscrits, xxiv, ii, 284, from Bib. Nat. Lat. 3218 and 3529. Sunt 
autem alii, qui dicuntur ioculatores, qui cantant gesta principum et 
vitam sanctorum, et faciunt solatia hominibus vel in aegritudinibus 
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ligious matter or national or heroic matter might come 
from them appropriately. A testimony remains concern- 
ing the songs of a minstrel Herbert before the prior of St. 
Swithin’s when he entertained his bishop at Winchester in 
the fourteenth century (1338), and they were songs of 
Colbrand (Guy of Warwick) and of the deliverance by 
miracle of Queen Emma.?® From the fifteenth century is 
a record of a song of the early Christian legend of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus given at an Epiphany enter- 
tainment at Bicester in 1432.8 These may not have been 
ballads, but they fall in the ballad period and their mate- 
rial is of the type, the deeds of princes and the lives of 
saints and martyrs, which was countenanced by de Cabham. 
A piece of first-hand evidence concerning the value of 

the harper and his harp to a discriminating prelate is re- 
lated by Robert Manning of Brunne in an account of Rob- 
ert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who died in 1253. 
Bishop Grosseteste wrote in English as well as Latin, 
translating the allegorical Castel of Love into English for 
the sake of the ignorant. He recognized that the common 
people had to be reached in their own tongue. Robert 
Manning’s testimony is as follows: *? 

Y shall you tell as I have herd 

Of the bysshop seynt Roberd, 

His toname is Grosteste 

Of Lyncolne, so seyth the geste, 


He lovede moche to here the harpe, 
For mans witte yt makyth sharpe. 


suis vel in angustiis ... et non faciunt ete.... Si autuem non 
faciunt talia, sec cantant in instrumentis suis gesta principum et 
alia talia utilia ut faciant solatia hominibus, sicut supradictum est, 
bene possunt sustineri tales, sicut ait Alexander papa. 

See Warton, History of English Poetry, ed. of 1840, pp. 81, 82. 

* Kennet, Parochial Antiquities (1695), ed. of 1818. 

™ Handlyng Synne, ed. F. J. Furnivall, E. E. T. S., 119. 
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Next hys chamber, beside hys study, 
Hys harper’s chamber was fast therby. 
Many tymes, by nightes and dayes, 
He hadde solace of notes and layes, 

One askede hem onys resun why 

He hadde delyte in mynstrelsy? 

He answerde hym on thys manere 
Why he helde the harper so dere. 

The virtu of the harp, thurgh skyle and ryght 
Wyll destrye the fendys myght; 

And to the cros by gode skylle 

Ys the harp lykened weyl... 
Tharefore, gode men, ye shall lere 
When ye any gleman here, 

To worshepe God at your power, 

As Davyd seyth in the sauter. 

Yn harpe, yn tabour, and symphan gle 
Worship God in trumpes and sautre: 
Yn cordes, yn organes, and belles ringyng, 
Yn all these worship the hevene kyng. 
Yf ye do thus, y sey hardly, 

Ye mow here youre mynstralsy. 


The alternative possibilities (granting that religious bal- 
lads are an early type) are: that short narrative lyrics on 
ecclesiastical themes emerged directly from clericals and 
that the type was later secularized; or that they emerged 
from the minstrels, and ecclesiastics availed themselves of 
the type; or that minstrels were solely responsible for the 
early religious ballads, composing them for audiences for 
whom they were especially suitable. But when lingering 
over these hypotheses, one is inclined to give the church a 
greater share of responsibility for the earliest ballads than 
the third hypothesis assumes. 

If the earliest medieval ballads, meaning by ballads 
lyrical stories of the type collected by Professor Child, 
were contemporaneously on both religious and heroic sub- 
jects, it is chance, or else the interest of ecclesiastics, that 
has preserved for us specimens of the one type and not of 
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the other. If the heroic type, chronicle or legendary, was 
as early as the religious, early examples have not remained 
to show it. Against the hypothesis of contemporaneous- 
ness is the circumstance that songs of all other kinds, min- 
strel and popular, satires, eulogies of princes and heroes, 
songs of victories, love songs, songs of disparagement or 
derision, humorous songs, drinking songs, and the like, 
have descended to us from the Middle Ages. If ballads of 
the heroic type existed early, they should have appeared at 
least as early as the thirteenth century. The wish to im- 
press sacred story may well have afforded the impulse to 
present such narratives in a short lyrical way, and the 
presence of narrative is the fundamental differentia, the 
quality distinguishing it from other folk-song, of the ballad 
as a lyric type. 

A refrain is not present in the earliest ballad texts nor 
in the fifteenth-century ballads,®* including the Robin 
Hood pieces. Refrains do not appear in ballads until the 
sixteenth century, though they are frequent in early lyrics 
of other types. Moreover, they are sufficiently accounted 
for in the proportion of ballads in which they are present 
(not more than a fourth) by the fact that the ballads were 
sung. Hymns and carols and many love songs have re- 
frains, and the ballad refrains were handled on the whole 
in their way. They do not resemble the fundamental itera- 
tive lines of dance songs, around which the latter songs as 
a class are built.** Ballad refrains are added from the out- 
side and are not stable even for the same text, while the 


™ Unless in Robin and Gandeleyn. If a refrain is present in this 
ballad it is extraneous to the stanza structure, not part of it. The 
stanzas of the ballad so vary in form and length as to make them 
seem more suitable for recital than for singing. 

™ See “The Ballad and the Dance,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, vol. XxxIv, p. 360. 
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refrain is the most identifying feature of the average 
traditional dance song. It is well established that the ear- 
liest mediaeval dance songs were not ballads; though the 
latter came to be used occasionally as dance songs, consist- 
ently as such in Denmark. The fundamental characteristic 
of ballads, the point of departure for their differentiation 
as a lyric type, would be their presentation of characters 
and story in a lyrical way, suitable for short recital or for 
song. It would not be the presence of a refrain, nor of in- 
cremental repetition, nor parallelism of line structure; for 
both are often absent from ballads and often present in 
other types of folk-song. A “ situation” mode of narra- 
tion is not perhaps fundamental, but such a mode would be 
natural in a lyric to be recited dramatically like the Judas 
perhaps, or like St. Stephen and Herod; or it might be de- 
veloped, like repetition and parallelism, in traditional pre- 
servation. Ballad creation has for its motivating impulse 
the circumstance that characters and their story are to be 
brought before hearers, not in a narrative to be read, but 
briefly and memorably and dramatically in a recitational 
or song way. Only stories which lend themselves well to 
such handling are eligible material. 

It is possible that very widespread diffusion for the bal- 
lads, especially for the secular ballads, their composition in 
quantity and their popular currency, may have come later 
than is generally assumed. They cannot have been very 
abundant when the makers of the Sloane ms. 2593 and the 
Balliol ms. 354 made their collections. These men ob- 
viously had a taste for popular verse, yet compared to their 
display of related types of folk-verse, of approaches to bal- 
lads, their showing of ballads proper is meager. Had 
many ballads of the Child type been in general circulation 
in Southern England before the Elizabethan period, had 
this type of verse been so recognized, so distinctive and 
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current as it was in the later sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, the makers of these, like the makers of later 
manuscript books, might have been expected to give pro- 
portionate space to ballads in their pages. 

The number of early religious ballads remaining is some- 
what slender, too slender for a very solid structure to be 
based upon them; but their evidence is the most authentic 
that we have. The subject of ballad origins may well be 
re-examined from the angle of approach which these, our 
earliest ballad texts, suggest. The species next to fix atten- 
tion upon itself is the outlaw ballad of the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries; but the outlaw ballads come too late 
for dependable significance. Some were plainly to be re- 
cited ; ** in general they lack the refrain element; and they 
afford no help in explaining the origin of the lyrical spe- 
cies. The suggestion which relates the early ballads to the 
religious, not the secular, carols as a type of folk-song, 
which assumes ecclesiastical emergence for the ballads 
prior to their minstrel popularity, or else early adoption by 
ecclesiastics of a new minstrel lyric type, has the distine- 
tion of novelty, whether or not it seem likely. And it is 
based on fact, not conjecture. The possibility that ballad 
literature began with clericals deserves to be taken into 
account, alongside the hypotheses of ballad origin which 
have been brought forward in the past. 

Few having knowledge of the shifting types and styles 
of popular song would maintain that the folk-songs, the 
dance songs, if you will, of the Anglo-Saxons before the 
Norman Conquest were of the structure and type of the 
Child ballads. The patterns which these exhibit arose 
later. Nor were the old heroic lyries of the Germanic 


**See the testimony concerning “ robene hude and litil ihone” and 
the tale of the “ zong tamlene ” listed in The Complaynt of Scotland, 
1549. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, E. E. T. S. (1872), vol. 1, p. 63. 
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peoples, whether narratives or not, of the type of the Child 
ballads. In the hypothesis that medieval ballad litera- 
ture emerged under the influence of clericals, or in some- 
thing like it, may perhaps be found the explanation best 
satisfying all the conditions. . Examination is desirable, 
from this angle of approach, of the early lyrical verse of 
other leading European peoples. The ballad documents 
of Continental literatures are no earlier than the English, 
if so early; but the more the available evidence, the better 
for the investigator. A scrutiny of them might lend sup- 
port to the suggestions of this paper, or it might contradict 
them, or it might bring light from some unexpected source. 


Louise Pounp. 
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X.—CHAUCER’S REEVE AND MILLER 


My recent article, The Secret of Chaucer's Pardoner,' 
was the first of a series of studies advanced in support of 
the general thesis that Chaucer, in his choice of physical 
peculiarities that would fittingly correspond to the char- 
acters of his Canterbury Pilgrims, made use of, or at least 
was influenced by, the rules and regulations laid down in 
the universally popular Physiognomies of his time. More 
specitically, I attempted to show that the Pardoner is a 
typical example of what the physiognomists would call a 
eunuchus ex nativitate. The present article demonstrates 
that Chaucer’s Reeve and Miller, in the exact correspond- 
ence of their respective personal appearances and char- 
acters, are also “scientifically” correct according to the 
specifications of physiognomical lore, and that the quarrel 
between these traditional and professional enemies cannot 
properly be understood unless scanned from the medieval 
point of view. 

Though the description of the Reeve’s person is meager 
enough, it doubtless sufficed to indicate to the well- 
informed men and women of the fourteenth century every- 
thing that Chaucer wanted to say in regard to the Reeve’s 
character : 


The Reve was a sclendre colerik man, 
His berd was shave as ny as ever he can, 
His heer was by his eres round y-shorn, 
His top was dokked lyk a preest biforn. 
Ful longe were his legges, and ful lene, 
Y-lyk a staf, there was no calf y-sene.’ 


1 The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xv, pp. 593 ff. 
* Oxford Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat, C. T., A, 587. All other quota- 
tions from Chaucer in this paper are taken from this edition. 
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Now, just what did these few items of personal appear- 
ance, perhaps only amusing to modern readers, signify to 
the medieval mind? The Reeve’s custom of shaving his 
beard and of wearing his hair closely cropped need not 
detain us; it merely indicated in Middle English times 
a man of low caste or, more especially, an obedient and 
humble servant.* This ostentatious display of humility 
affected by the Reeve was doubtless a part of his general 
programme of hoodwinking his young lord and of privately 
increasing the store of his own goods; he could so “ plesen 
subtilly” that, in addition to what he stole, he had the 
confidence and thanks of his lord, together with gifts of 
coats and hoods besides. Everybody in Chaucer’s time 
knew all about the four “complexciouns” of men, so that 
the artist thought it necessary to suggest only two charac- 
teristics of the “colerik” man in his description of the 
Reeve. The Middle English Secreta Secretorum, some 
version of which Chaucer certainly knew, has this to say: 
“The colerike (man) by kynde he sholde be lene of body, 
his body is lyght and drye, and he shal be Sumwhat rogh ; 
and lyght to wrethe and lyght to Peyse; of sharpe witt, 
wyse and of good memorie, a greete entremyttere ... ; 
he louyth hasty wengeaunce; Desyrous of company of 
women moore than hym nedyth.”* A large part of the 
delineation of the Reeve’s character, in the General 
Prologue, is taken up with illustrative material bearing 


* For a full discussion of the significance of this custom, vide W. C. 
Curry, The Middle English Ideal of Personal Beauty, pp. 36, 30. 

* Secreta Secretorum, ed. Robert Steele, EETS, E. S. txxrv, p. 220. 
With this should be compared another translation by Lydgate and 
Burgh, Secrees of Old Philisoffres, ed. R. Steele, EETS, E. S. Lxvi, 
p. 104. Chaucer alludes to “the secree of secrees” (0. T., G, 1447) 
and, as I shall show, is familiar with the material contained in the 
physiognomical part of it at least, Steele and Lounsbury to the 
contrary. 
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out the fact that he is of “a sharpe witt, wyse and of good 
memorie.” He understands the art of husbandry; the 
raising of cattle, chickens, poultry, and swine is a con- 
genial and profitable occupation; and, it is said, he could 
so tamper with the annual reports made to his lord that, 
in spite of his rascality, no man might bring him in 
arrears. Many of the under-servants knew that he was a 
thief, of course, but he was so “hasty” of his “ wen- 
geaunce” that they were discreetly silent: 


They were adrad of him as of the deeth (A, 595). 


The Reeve was a “colerik” man, and therefore a cunning, 
crafty rascal. So Chaucer presents him in the General 
Prologue. 

When we come to the Reeve’s Prologue, however, 
Oswald the Carpenter seems to be quite another man; at 
any rate the emphasis is there placed on other, different 
elements of his character. Without further preparation, 
apparently, than the suggestion in the General Prologue 
that “in his youth” he learned a good trade, we suddenly 
find that he is an old man, easily angered and as easily 
appeased, indulging in certain preachments on old age and 
the follies of youth to the disgust of the Host (A, 3865). 
He is here revealed in his true colors: he is a lecher of 
the worst type, a churl, a pitiful example of the burnt-out 
body in which there still lives the concupiscent mind. 
Youth is past; his hairs are white with age, or perhaps 
from illicit association with women®; he is like rotten 
fruit. Yet he still has a “coltes tooth,” and though the 
power to gratify his physical desires is gone, he still hops 
to folly while the world pipes. And, worst of all, he 
shamelessly boasts of it: 


5 Richard Saunders, Physiognomie and Chiromancie, London, 1671, 
p- 189, 
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For in oure wil there stiketh ever a nayl, 
To have an hoor heed and grene tayl, 
As hath a leek (C0. 7., A, 3878 ff.). 


This unexpected change in the character of the Reeve has, 
until recently, seemed to me a serious blemish upon the 
artistic workmanship of Chaucer; Oswald, an aged repro- 
bate reveling in the memories of the follies committed in 
his youth and prime, seems to come into direct conflict 
with the delightfully cunning and wideawake Reeve of 
the General Prologue. But Chaucer is always the con- 
scious artist. Rightly understood, he never leaves out 
anything that might be considered essential to the unity 
and consistency of his characterizations. In the General 
Prologue—just where it should be !—there is the emphatic 
statement that the Reeve has exceedingly small legs—and 
there is a reason why. 

I must call attention to the fact that whenever Chaucer 
takes the trouble to impress upon the reader’s notice 
special physical peculiarities of his Pilgrims, we may rest 
assured that he means for them to be straightway inter- 
preted in terms of character. What, then, should the 
Reeve’s small legs signify? The physiognomists do not 
leave us in doubt. Aristotle himself affirms® that 
“quicunque crura subtilia nervosa habent, luxuriosi, 
referuntur ad aves.’ Polemon, the greatest and probably 
the father of most of the medieval physiognomists, is still 
more explicit in his discussion, “ De signis crurum”:7 


* Aristotle’s Physiognomonika, Bartholomaei de Messana interpre- 
tatio Latina, ed. R. Foerster in Scriptores Physiognomonici, 1, p. 55. 

7 Polemonis de physiognomonia liber Arabice et Latine, ed. Georgius 
Hoffman, in Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, p. 204. This is Antonius 
Polemo Laodicensis, the celebrated rhetorician and historian who 
flourished under Trajan and Hadrian and who died about 144 A.D. 
Cf. Foerster, op. cit., 1, pp. lxxiv ff. His Physiognomon is also edited 
by I. G. F. Franzius in Soriptores physiogno iae veteres, 1780, 
pp. 209 ff. ; ‘ 
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“ Ac si praeterea nervi eorum adparet, omne de iis iudi- 
cium ad multum cupidinem et scorationem refertur.”” An 
anonymous author of the eleventh century—and a follower 
of Polemon—is of a like opinion: *® “ Libidinosi et intem- 
perantes libidinum ita sunt; color albus . . . crura tenuia 
nervis intenta atque hispida”; and the Secreta Secretorum 
says that “tho men whyche haue smale legges and syn- 
nowy bene luchrus” (p. 226). When we remember, more- 
over, that one of the chief characteristics of the “ colerik” 
man is that he is “ Desyrous of the company of women 
moore than hym nedyth,” it is apparent that Chaucer has 
made in the General Prologue ample preparation for the 
revelations which come in the Reeve’s Prologue. His 
personal appearance betrays the Reeve to any ordinary 
observer—with the medieval point of view—and his later 
confession need cause no surprise. 

The Miller, indeed, takes his measure immediately. As 
Professor F. Tupper has already shown, the Miller and 
the Reeve are traditional and professional enemies; ® it is 
even possible that they may have met before. At any 
rate, when the drunken Miller rises to a point of personal 
privilege and demands that he be permitted to “ quyte 
the Knightes tale ” with a story of a cuckold carpenter and 
a faithless wife, the Reeve—who is also a “wel good 
wrighte” (A, 614)—recognizes that he is about to be 
attacked and voices a protest: 

stint thy clappe, 


Lat be thy dronken harlotrye. 
It is a sinne and eek a greet folye 


* Anonymi de physiognomonia liber Latinus, Scrip. Physiog., Foer- 
ster, 1, p. 133. The editor collates fifteen codices of this version. 
Cf. 1, pp. exlvi. 

*°The Quarrels of the Canterbury Pilgrims, Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
Philol., xtv, pp. 265. 
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To apeiren any man, or him diffame, 
And eek to bringen wyves in swich fame (0. 7., A, 3145). 


The battle is on! The Miller’s Tale is not so much an 
attack upon carpenters as a class as jt is a direct thrust 
at this particular Reeve. And the ribald Miller has 
already divined the weak spot in the amour propre of his 
ancient enemy; namely, his old age. Professor Tupper 
says: “The obvious parallel between the Reeve and the 
victim of the Miller’s Tale lies not in their common trade 
. . . but in their like cuckoldry, the traditional fate of 
eld mated with youth. The story . .. is eminently suc- 
cessful as a fabliau of the futile jealousy of age.” 1° In 
other words, the Miller in his deseription of the carpenter 
of the Tale is drawing material from his personal observa- 
tions of the Reeve. In like manner, as we shall see later, 
the Reeve retaliates by attributing to the miller of his 
story personal characteristics which his enemy possessed, 
but which Chaucer failed to put into the picture of his 
Miller drawn in the General Prologue. Neither the Reeve 
nor the Miller, therefore, is complete without reference 
to his prototype. Since the whole of the Miller’s Tale 
is a shaft aimed at the old age of the Reeve, we are pre- 
pared, as we should not otherwise have been, for the 
sermon which the latter preaches in the Prologue to the 
Reeve’s Tale. THe is there angered that his feeble condi- 
tion should have been held up to the ridicule of the com- 
pany in such a manner; perhaps he is indeed a cuckold. 
At least he feels that he must defend himself, and in 
doing so he is betrayed into revealing his life of harlotry 
and into boasting that, though his hair is gray, he is still 
not so impotent and so worn out in doing “ Venus workes ” 
ashe may seem. He still has a “ grene tayl ”; his “ coltes 


” Ibid., p. 269. 
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tooth ” is yet to be shed (C. T., A, 3865 ff.). He is guilty 
of three, at least, of the four Sins which he says “ longen 
un-to elde”: boasting, covetousness, and anger. 

The mildness of his anger, however, is somewhat sur- 
prising when we remember that the under-servants at home 
are as afraid of him as of the pestilence. Chaucer says 
that most of the company laughed at the Miller’s story, 
and that no man found it unbearably obscene except 
Oswald: 

A litel ire is in his herte y-laft, 

He gan to grucche and blamed it a lyte (A, 3862 f.). 
As a matter of fact, Oswald is what the physiognomists 
list as a timid man. Aristotle writes: “ Signa timidi; pili 
molles . . . extrema corporis inbecillia et crura parva, 
manus longae et subtiles, lumbi autem parvi et inbe- 
cilles,” 11 and further affirms: “Signa pusillanimi; par- 
vorum membrorum et parvorum articulorum, macer et 
parvorum oculorum.”'* The anonymous author men- 
tioned above also gives as one of the signs of a timid man, 
“eruribus tenuibus,’?% while the Secreta Secretorum 
merely declares that “ longe leggis” indicate a man of 
“ille Complexcioun” (p. 233). While the Reeve may 
rule with a tyrannical hand the underlings at home, he 
is, as his small legs indicate, a coward at heart; he is 
especially afraid of the blustering, bragging Miller, who 
rides with his bagpipe at the head of the “route” (A, 
566). Consequently he withdraws himself from the other 
Pilgrims and, as Chaucer says, 


And ever he rood the hinderest of our route (A, 622). 


Forced to come into the very presence of his burly enemy, 


4 Op. cit., Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, I, p. 29. 
" Tbid., p. 37. 
* Op. cit., Foerster, a, p. 120. 
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however, the Reeve discreetly represses his anger; he has 
a “litel ire” in his heart and blames the Miller’s Tale 
only a “lyte.” He could, if he wanted to speak of 
ribaldry, tell a story about a certain miller—but he is too 
old; “me list not pley for age” (A, 3865). And partly 
because his pride has been hurt, as we have seen already, 
but mostly because he is afraid of the Miller, Oswald 
launches forth into a sermon on old age in general and on 
his own sad case in particular. Under the circumstances, 
it is a neat and effective subterfuge. But upon being 
rallied by the Host, he allows his indignation to get the 
better part of prudence; he decides that, after all, he will 
tell “right in his cherles termes” a story about a proud 
miller called “ deynous Simkin.” 

Nothing could be more natural than that the Reeve, who 
has just expressed the fervent wish that the Miller’s neck 
might be broken (A, 3918), should give in the description 
of the unfortunate hero of his Tale items of character and 
personal appearance taken directly from the man who 
stands before him. Just as the Carpenter of the Miller’s 
Tale is none other than the Reeve himself, so far as age 
and cuckoldry are concerned, so the character and person 
of Simkin, in the first eighteen lines of the Reeve’s Tale, 
are in reality those of the Miller. Both, it will be 
observed, are excellent wrestlers, proud boasters and 
swaggerers, and consummate harlots; both reap a rich 
harvest from the practice of bold theft. The Miller, there- 
fore, as we shall discuss him, is a composite of Simkin and 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrim. Of him, as of Simkin, 
may be said: 


Round was his face, and camuse was his nose. 
As piled as an ape was his skulle (A, 3935f.). 


And only when we consider these lines in connection with 
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the description in the General Prologue can we gain an 
accurate and full picture of the Miller: 


The Miller was a stout carl, for the nones, 

Ful big he was of braun and eek of bones; .. . 
He was short-sholdered, brood, a thikke knarre, 
Ther nas no dore that he nolde heve of harre 

Or breke it, at a renning, with his heed. 

His berd as any sowe or fox was reed, 

And ther-to brood, as though it were a spade. 
Up-on the cop right of his nose he hade 

A werte, and ther-on stood a tuft of heres, 

Reed as the bristles of a sowes eres; 

His nose-thirles blake were and wyde.. . 

His mouth as greet was as a greet forneys (A, 545 ff.). 


To all of which must be added the fact that, in his duet 
with the Pardoner, he displays a deep bass voice (A, 672), 
which is otherwise called a “ Pilates vois” (A, 3124). 
In the above description I take “short-sholdered” to 
mean not only, as Professor Skeat suggests, “short in the 
forearms” (Cf. Glossary); it evidently has reference to 
the fact that the Miller’s broad, knotty shoulders are 
square and high-upreared so that, his short bull-like neck 
searcely appearing at all, the head seems to rest upon 
them. Of such a stocky figure, Aristotle says: 1* “ Invere- 
cundi signa; ... masculi scapularum sursum elevati, 
figura non recta, sed parum curva, in motibus acutus, 
rubeus corpore, color sanguineus, facies rotunda, pectus 
sursum tractum.” Rasis, whom Chaucer certainly knew, 
also remarks: 1° “ Inverecundus est . . . cuius praeterea 


4 Op. cit., in Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, I, p. 31. 

%Rasis physiognomonie versio Latina a Gerardo Cremonensi 
facta, ed. in Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, u, p. 176. This is the second 
Book of the De Re Medicina translated from the original Arabic of 
Abubecri Rasis (Mohammed Abou-Bekr Ibn-Zacaria), an eminent 
physician of the tenth century, born at Rey (Ragés), and died 923. 
Cf. Biographie Universelle, Michaud; T. Warton, History of English 
Poetry, 1774, p. 441; T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 11, p. 394. 
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spatulae elevatae sunt, motus festinus, color vero rufus, 
multum habens sanguinem, facies rotunda, thorax parum- 
per gibbosus . . . est etiam multum loquax.” Not only 
is a man of the Miller’s build shameless, immodest, and 
loquacious, according to the physiognomies as in Chaucer, 
but he is apparently bold and easily angered. Says 
Aristotle:*® “Signa iracunda; ... figura bene latus, 
animosus, subrufus, spatulae distantes et magnae et latae, 
extrema magna et fortia” ; to which Rasis adds: 17 “Audax 
est, cuius capilli sunt fortes et asperi et statura ipsius 
erecta est, ossa quoque fortia et extrema atque costae. . . 
pectus praeterea magnum et venter magnus ac spatulae 
magnae, collum quoque forte et crassum . . . ipse quoque 
est valde iracundus et semper iram conservens.” Our 
anonymous author would say that the Miller might be 
“referred to the bull”: “Bos animal est habens caput 
grande ... os latum, nares latas, latera grandia.. . 
ad huius animalis speciem homines qui referuntur, erunt 
indociles, consilii egentes, loquendi et agendi ignavi. . . 
regi magis quam regere apti.”+* Already it appears from 
these passages that a man of the Miller’s figure and with 
kis round face, sanguine complexion, and red, bristly 
beard, his short neck, great mouth, and broad nostrils may 
be pronounced upon sight a man easily angered, shameless, 
loquacious, and apt to stir up strife. So Chaucer presents 
his Miller: 


Chaucer alludes to Rasis in the General Prologue (A, 432), placing 
him among the celebrated physicians whom the Doctour of Physik 
knew well. 

* Op. cit., in Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, 1, p. 35. Cf. also the Secreta 
Secretorum, p. 224. 

"Op. cit., in Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, 0, p. 173 f. 

“Tbid., Foerster, mu, p. 138. A like opinion may be found in 
Physiognomica & Chiromantica specialia, 1 Rodolpho Goclenio, Mar- 
purgi Cattorum, 1621, p. 29. 
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He was a janglere and a goliardeys, 
And that was most of sinne and harlotryes (A, 560 f.). 


We have already seen how, in his drunkenness, he thrusts 
himself forward immediately after the Knight to tell his 
Tale, and how he picks a quarrel with the Reeve. 

But it is only by the study of these physical traits in 
detail that we are able to get the full significance of them 
in terms of character. Of short arms, such as the Miller 
has, the pseudo-Aristotelean Secreti Secretorum says:'® 
“si bracchia brevia sunt, possessor eorum amicus mali 
(rixarum ?), pusillanimus est’; this opinion is supported 
by a quotation presented by Foerster: “brevitas brachi et 
lacerti malam comprehensionem et malitiam morum sig- 
nificat.”” 2° Nor does the M. E. Sec. Sec. dissent: “ Whan 
the shuldres bene moche vprerid, thei tokenyth orribill 
kynde and vntrouthe; . . . and whan the armes bene ful 
shorte thay tokenyth lowe of dyscorde” (p. 235). Nor 
must the short neck be left out of consideration in connec- 
tion with the item “short-sholdered.” Rasis is brief and 
to the point: *? “ qui crassum habet collum durum ac forte, 
iracundus est et festinus”; to which may be added from 
the Secreti Secretorum (ms. Ph.):?* “qui vero habet 
collum breve valde, est callidus defraudator, astutus, et 
dolosus (or, from ms. 8.) vorax est (or, from Ms. 8.) 
deceptor est.” The ME. Sec. Sec. also has it that “ who-so 
hath a neke ful grete, he is a fole and a gloton” (p. 235), 


% Physiognomonie secreti secretorum pseudaristotelici versiones 
Latinae, ed. Foerster, Scrip. Physiog., 1, p. 214. These versions, or 
others based on them, are probably the sources of the Middle English 
Secreta Secretorum, the Secrees of Old Philisoffres, and much of the 
material of which Chaucer shows a knowledge. 

” Scrip. Physiog., 1, p. xxxii. Cf. also the ME. Sec. Sec., p. 227. 

™ Op. cit., in Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, 1, p. 170. 

* Loc. cit., U, p. 211. 
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or still better that “An ouer shorte neke tokenyth a 
gyloure and a decyuoure” (p. 227). 

This most unfortunate Miller has, moreover, a round 
face (probably fleshy, with puffed-out cheeks) covered 
with a red, bushy beard. Of such a face Aristotle says: 7% 
“ Quicunque faciem carnosam habent, rathimi sunt, id est 
facile concupiscibiles”; Polemon affirms:** “Genarum 
caro si muita est, ebrietatem et ignaviam indicat”; the 
author of the Secreti Secretorum continues (Ms. S) : 7° 
“Carnosus in facie est impudens, ignarus, mendax (or, 
from ms. Ph.) est minus sapiens, importunus, (or from 
MS. 8) grossae naturae est”; and the ME. Sec. Sec. has it 
that “ who-so hath a face ouer fleshy and ouer grete, he is 
vnvyse, enuyous, a lyar” (p. 234), or still better, “Tho 
that haue grete visachys and fleschy bene dysposyd to 
concupyscence of fleschy lustes” (p. 228). This estimate 
of the Miller’s character is borne out by the physiognomical 
significance of his red beard. As the ME. Sec. Sec. 
remarks, “Tho that bene rede men, bene Parceuynge and 
trechrus, and full of queyntise, i-liknyd to Foxis” (p. 
229), which offers some explanation to Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion, “ His berd as any sowe or fox was reed.” As far 
back as the time of the Proverbs of Alfred this distrust of 
the red man, i.e., rufus, subrufus, is felt and expressed : *° 

pe rede mon he is quede 
for he wole pe pin iwil rede, 


he is a cocher, bef and horeling, 
Seolde, of wrechedome is king (702 ff.). 


The form of the Miller’s beard, “brood as though it were 
a spade,” is also of considerable significance. Foerster 


* Op. cit., in Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, 1, p. 67. 

* Tbid., 1, p. 232. 

*8 Ibid., 11, p. 206. 

* Cf. my dissertation, ME. Ideal of Personal Beauty, pp. 19 ff. 
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quotes: ** “ barta lata formae quadratae indivisa ingenium 
et usui hominibus esse significat.” 

Professor Skeat’s definition of “piled,” in the descrip- 
tion of the Miller’s skull, “deprived of hair, very thin” 
(Cf. Gloss. ),is entirely incorrect.** Rather Chaucer means 
to say that the hair of the Miller’s head is thick (probably 
bristly) and especially that it comes far down over his 
wide, “villainous low” forehead. (Cf. the picture of the 
Miller from the Ellesmere ms.). It is just such a head 
and forehead as Giraldus Cambrensis attributes to the 
wicked Geoffrey, Archbishop of York: “ Capite grosso. et 
tanquam simiam simulans usque ad cilia fere fronte 
pilosa.” *® This quotation explains quite clearly, it seems 
to me, the meaning of Chaucer’s “ piled as an ape.” The 
anonymous author on physiognomy informs us that one 
of the characteristics of the “Homo animosus” is “ultima 
linea capillorum capitis deorsum demissa,”*° and con- 
tinues: “capilli densi imminentes fronti nimium ferum 
animum declarant.” #4 What he is trying to say, I think, 
is better expressed by a later writer, Richard Saunders— 
of whom more anon—in his discussion of the man with a 
depressed and low forehead: “ For a man that is so,” says 
he, “hath a low and abject soul, is fearful, surville .. . 
cowardly, and carryed away with many words of a great 
talker, for there is not much assurance in his words, yet 
he is overcome by the speech of the most simple man that 


* Foerster, op. cit., I, p. XXXi. 

* Cf. New Eng. Dict: piled, “covered with pile, hair, or fur.” 
Lydgate’s De Guil., 1426, is quoted, “ Off look and cher ryht mon- 
strous, Piled and seynt as any katt, And moosy-heryd as a raat.” 

*Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, Rolls Series, No. 21, ed. J. S. 
Brewer, Iv, p. 240. 

” Op. cit., in Scrip. Physiog., Foerster, 11, p. 132. 

* Tbid., p. 32. 
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he stands in fear of.” ** From these indications we learn 
that, in spite of his enormous physical strength, his jan- 
gling and babbling, and for all his boasting, the Miller is 
still a bully, a coward at heart. For, it must be observed, 
when his blustering demand to be heard in the role of 
story-teller calls forth a display of considerable animus 
on the part of the Host (A, 3135), he is quick to acknow]l- 
edge, with a show of weakening courage, that he is drunk 
(A, 3138) ; and when so slender a man as the Reeve pro- 
tests against his telling a tale against a carpenter and a 
faithless wife, he hastens to mollify the irate little man 
with gentle assurances of his absolute faith in—or perhaps 
indifference to—the chastity of married women (A, 
3151 ff.). He would not for the world cast reflections 
either upon the Reeve or upon any woman; why should 
“leve brother Oswald” be angry with him (A, 3157)! 
His braggardism receives a sharp and effective check. 
With respect to his strength, the Miller may indeed be 
“referred” to the bull; but with respect to his low fore- 
head, he must be referred to the ape. And, as the anony- 
mous author has it: “ Simia est animal malignum, ridicu- 
lum, turpe”; ** to which Goclenio might add: “ simiae 
seurrilitas & dissimulatio.” ** 

That a mouth as large as a “ great forneys” is sufficient 
to brand the Miller as a glutton, a swaggerer, a sensualist, 
and an impious fornicator who might be expected to swear 
by God’s “armes and by blood and bones” (A, 3125), is 
attested by the best physiognomists. Rasis says:*° “Qui 
magnum habet os, gulosus est et audax” ; the Secreti Secre- 
torum ** is again in accord: (ms. Ph.) “Qui habet os 


= Op. cit., supra, p. 182. 

* Op. cit., in Foerster, m, p. 139. * Op. cit., p. 26. 
* Op. cit., in Foerster, 0, p. 168. 

* Op. cit., in Foerster, 1, p. 205. 
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latum, est bellicosus et audax, (or, from ms. S) animo- 
sus”; and both are probably thinking of a passage from 
Polemon:** “Latitude oris et labii crassities ventris 
cupidem et voracitatem significat, cum simul iniuriosus 
et valde impius sit . . . Nec magis os cavum quod tan- 
quam in profundo est laudo. Est enim pravum et invidiae 
eaedis amoris et libidinis coeundi index.” Saunders, as 
usual, states the matter in clear and picturesque English: 
“He that hath a greet and broad mouth is shameless, a 
great babler and lyar, a carrier of false tales, very foolish, 
impudent, courageous, but perfidious withal . . . Inda- 
gine and Corvus say, they were never deceived by this 
sign.” ** Nor does this sign fail in the case of the Miller. 
His “ Pilates vois” is, moreover, still another indication 
of an evil and malignant nature. According to Aristotle: °° 
“ Qui magna vociferantur graviter, iniuriosi (sunt) ”; or 
as Rasis has it: *° “qui vocem habet gravem, sui ventris 
serviens est”; or in the words of the Secreti Secretorum:*! 
“si vero vox sua fuerit grossa, erit iracundus et praecipi- 
tans, malae naturae ”; with all of which may be compared 
the ME. Sec. Sec.: “ Tho that haue a grete voice and orible 
and not ful hey, done gladly wronges”” (p. 231), and the 
further statement that “if his voys be right greet, he is 
Trous (hasty), and of euyl nature” (p. 166). The 
Miller’s deep, rumbling voice must be carefully distin- 
guished from the loud, sonorous voice such as has Emetrius, 


King of Inde: 
His voys was as a trompe thunderinge (A, 2174). 


™ Op. cit., in Foerster, 1, pp. 226 f. 

* Op. cit., p. 196. 

* Op. cit., in Foerster, I, p. 85. 

“ Op. cit., in Foerster, 11, p. 169. 

“Loc. cit., in Foerster, m, p. 209. .Cf. also 1, p. 103, 1, p. 266, 
and Sec. Old Philis., note to 1. 2647. 
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For as Polemon tells us:*? “Cum vocem cavam gravam 
sonoram audis, ei strenuitatem attribue magnam audaciam, 
sinceritatem et veritatem.” Chaucer knows his physiog- 
nomy. 

Chaucer is quite aware of the fact that, of all the parts 
of the body, the nose is a most infallible indicator of 
character. He is careful, therefore, to tell us that the 
Miller’s nose is “camuse,” i.e., flat, low and concave, a 
pug-nose, with wide distended nostrils, and with an un- 
sightly wart on the top, in which there is a tuft of red 
hairs. As to the significance to be attached to such a nose, 
Polemon affirms: ** “Nasus . .. simus scorationem et 
rei venereas amorem prodit”; nor is the Secreti Secreto- 
rum less explicit: ** “cuius nasus simus est, libidinosus 
et amans coitus est.” All of the physiognomists agree that 
wide-open nostrils indicate a man easily angered, “ For 
whan a man angryth, his noose thurles oppenyth” (Sec. 
Sec., pp. 228, 234), to which may be added, “ who-so hath 
a lei and Plate noose amyd, stoupynge towarde the butte, 
he is a iongoloure and a lyar”’ (tbid., p. 234). And as 
Rasis will have it: *° “cuius nares latae sunt, luxuriosus 
est.”” 

Any discussion of the Miller’s wart must necessarily 
lead us into a consideration of that division of physiog- 
nomy known generally to the Middle Ages as metoposcopy, 
which, in addition to treating of the significance of the 
lines corresponding to the celestial bodies on the forehead, 


“ Op. cit., in Foerster, 1, p. 266. 

“Op. cit., in Foerster, I, p. 228. 

“Toc. cit., in Foerster, 1, p. 203. Cf. also 1m, pp. 204, 167, 152; 
Goclenio, Op. cit., p. 58; Sec. Philis., “Cammyd nose .. . With 
gristel of nose litel redily, Is sone wroth, hoot and hasty,” ll. 2623 ff. ; 
ME. Sec. Sec., “ Tho that haue grete noosys lyghtely bene talintid to 
couetise, and bene desposyd to concupiscence,” p. 228. 

“Op. cit., in Foerster, 1, p. 167. 
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deals with warts, moles, and other natural marks found on 
the face. It is based, as are the kindred sciences of 
geomancy and chiromancy, together with the science of 
dreams and medicine, on astrology. That Chaucer’s 
knowledge of medicine, in its more technical as well as in 
its astrological aspects, was wider and more accurate than 
Professor Lounsbury **® and others once supposed, has 
recently been demonstrated by Professors J. L. Lowes and 
O. F. Emerson.*? And that he was also well acquainted 
with the “symmetrical proportions and signal moles of 
the body,” is revealed in his description of the Miller’s 
wart. From the time of Ptolemy on down to the age of 
Chaucer, I understand, astrologers were accustomed to 
“attribute” to the various planets sundry corresponding 
parts of the body: to the Sun, for example, the nerves, 
the sinews, and the brain; to Jupiter, the hands, the liver, 
and the blood; and, what concerns us especially at this 
point, to Venus, the nose, the mouth, and the correspond- 
ing instruments of generation.*® Unfortunately, I have 
not been able to secure medieval medico-astrological books 
by such authorities as Haly Abenragel, an Arabian physi- 
cian of the eleventh century, Visconti, and the “ Brittish 
Merlin”; but I have had access to a later work by M. H. 
Cardan,*® who appends to his treatise the original discus- 
sion of moles by Melampus the Grecian (with a French 
translation), and especially to a complete epitome of astro- 
logical science by Mr. Richard Saunders.°° Now this 


“T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 1, p. 394. 

“J. L. Lowes, Chaucer’s “loveres maladye of Heroes,” Modern 
Philology, x1, p. 391 ff.; O. F. Emerson, Chaucer’s “ Opie of Thebes 
Fyn,” ibid., xvi, p. 287. 

“Cf. Saunders, op. cit., p. 305. “La Metoposcopie, Paris, 1658. 

©The full title of his work is Physiognomie, and Chiromancie, 
Metoposcopie, Dreams, and The Art of Memory, London, 2nd ed., 
1671. 
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Saunders, who has apparently familiarized himself with 
the works of all the above-mentioned ancient writers, is 
the authority par excellence on all things physiognomical, 
chiromantical, metoposcopical, a self-styled “student of 
astrology and physic,” semetipsissimum. He complains 
of his sources that they were so “depraved with manual 
Errors, that no light of truth could I derive from these 
Fountains; but whatsoever shews of truth did therein 
appear, I have found them rather mistaken fallacies than 
real verities” (p. 296). But after sifting all the material 
at his disposal and comparing it with his own personal 
observations, he at last arrives at the truth of the whole 
matter. 

We are, therefore, interested to hear what Saunders has 
to say about warts on the nose. He says (p. 287): 


Now let us treat of the Nose, which, as before I observed, relates 
to the Genitals or Secrets. When a Mole is on the root of the Fore- 
head, in the hollow between the Nose and the Forehead, there is 
another on the Foreskin of the flesh: but Haly saith, a Mole on the 
Forehead another on the stones; but he explains not in what part of 
the Forehead, when as he means the lower part of the Forehead, 
next the beginning of the Nose. Haly again saith, He which hath a 
Mole or mark on the Nostril, hath another on the privy parts on the 
circumference of the genitals, and another on the ribs and that side 
of the breast; but by the nostrils here should be understood the top 
of the nose; but I attribute this mistake to his interpreter, who 
might easily mistake the Arabick, and render Naris for Nasus. 
Melampus renders his judgment, that if a Mole appear on the Nose 
or near the eye, that person is beyond measure Venereal ...: a 
Mole on the Nostrils gives another on the Stones, between which and 
the nostrils there is great sympathy. 


We are especially pleased to get these opinions of Haly, 
because Chaucer mentions him in the list of celebrated 
physicians in the General Prologue (A, 431) and must 
have known the contents of his work De Iudiciis, or per- 
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haps his commentary on Galen.*' It is also comforting 
to note the trifling nature of the “manual Errors” of 
which Haly stands convicted, because we may now accept 
Saunders as‘a more or less accurate authority on the 
science as it must have been understood in Chaucer’s time. 
He is correct, moreover, in his quotation of Melampus, 
who says: °* “S’il (le seing) est au Nez de "homme, & 
que sa couleur soit blonde, il sera insatiable en amour; 
Et mesmes il a vn Seing en vn lieu caché.” And this 
reminds us of the fact that Chaucer knows what he is 
about when he makes the Wife of Bath own to having 
somewhere about her person “the prente of séynt Venus 
seel” (D, 604) and, on account of having been born when 
Taurus was in the ascendent with Mars in his first house, 
lament: 


Yet have I Martes mark up-on my face, 
And also in another privee place (D, 619) .* 


But to return to the Miller’s wart. The exact location 
of it is of the utmost importance. Chaucer says: “ Up-on 
the cop right of his nose he hade a werte,” which may be 
interpreted in either one of two ways: It is right on top, 
i.e., directly or exactly on top (or, for aught I know, on 
the very point), or on the top of the nose a little to the 
right side. I am inclined to think that Chaucer had the 
latter meaning in mind when he wrote the passage. But 
in either case the significance of it is not flattering to the 
Miller. Says Cardan: “Si le seing est posé sur le mileu 


"Cf. Saunders, op. cit., p. 287; T. Warton, op. cit., 1, p. 440; 
Lounsbury, op. cit., 1, p. 393. 

"Translated in Cardan, op. cit., p. 223. Melampus flourished in 
the time of Julius Cesar; vide Preface to Cardan. 

=In my next article, by the way, I shall have the pleasure of cast- 
ing the horoscope of the Wife of Bath and of showing the nature of 
this “ Martes mark,” together with its location and significance. 
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du nez, il signifie que homme 4 cause des femmes, & la 
femme 4 cause des hommes, seront sujets aux homicides, 
& addonnez 4 vne honteuse paillardise.” °* Saunders is 
still more explicit: “A mole in a man or woman appear- 
ing under the very fore point of the Nose toward the 
middle . . . describes another on the fore part of the 
Privy member, and denotes the man to be inclined to 
filthy infamous luxury, and subject to a violent gout, or 
worse, which he gets by women’s company; ... if it 
appear red, he is principally pained in the extreme parts 
of his body, as Hands, Arms, Legs, and Feet . . . ; if it 
appear as a Lentil, he is in most danger of the secret Privy 
parts; let him take heed therof.” °° If the mark is on the 
top of the nose, a little to the right, Cardan says: “Tout- 
fois, si le seing est placé au milieu du costé droit du nez, 
il produira des debats & des miseres A I’vn & A l’autre 
sexe.” °® Saunders again assents, adding further compli- 
cations: ‘A man or woman having a Mole on top of the 
bridge of the Nose, inclining to the right side a little . . . 
indicates another on the top of the Yard or privy member, 
and discovers the man to be an enemy to his own peace, 
to sow discord between himself and his wife: . . . if it 
appear of honey colour, contentious brawlings shall most 
perplex him: if red, he is most afflicted with envious hos- 
tility; if it is like a wart of Lentil, he is a principal 
Artificer in his calling.” °* And finally, as to the red tuft 
of hairs that stands out from the Miller’s wart, Saunders 
would probably say, “ He that hath the nose hairy at the 
point, or above, is a person altogether simple hearted.” °* 

From the material presented in this paper we may 
deduce the obvious conclusion, I think, that in the draw- 


“Op. cit., p. 203. "Op. cit., p. 334. 
* Op. cit., p. 203. * Op. cit., p. 335. 
* Op. cit., p. 195. 
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ing of the Reeve and Miller Chaucer makes ample use of 
the rules of physiognomy. The character of the Reeve 
is thereby made a consistent and unified whole, and the 
Miller’s dissolute and abandoned character is to be realized 
in full only by reference to the physiognomical signifi- 
cance of his physical peculiarities. Chaucer expresses, 
indeed, some compunction of conscience at being com- 
pelled to present so much of the Miller’s character as he 
does (A, 3170); but he is not backward in heaping up 
bodily signs that to the initiated speak louder than words. 
And it has been demonstrated, with reasonable certainty, 
I think, that Chaucer was more or less accurately 
acquainted with the contents of the pseudo-Aristotelean 
Secreti Secretorwum—or some work based upon it—and 
that he probably knew—whether directly or indirectly, I 
cannot say—the medico-astrological lore contained in the 
works of Rasis and Haly. 


Watter Crype Curry. 
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XI.—MILTON AND PLATO’S TIMAUS 


The Platonic origin of certain ideas in the seventh and 
eighth books of Paradise Lost has been ignored by Milton’s 
critics. In Raphael’s account of creation (Bk. vu, ll. 621- 
622), speaking of the stars, he calls them 


Numerous, and every star perhaps a world 
Of destined habitation .. . 


And again (Bk. vin, ll. 148-152) : 


. and other suns perhaps 
With their attendant moons thou wilt descry 
Communicating male and female light, 
Which two great sexes animate the world, 
Stored in each orb, perhaps with some that live. 


For the suggestion that the stars are designed to become 
the future dwellings of souls the Scriptures could have 
afforded Milton no warrant. Nor does he in his prose 
discussion Of Perfect Glorification (Christian Doctrine, 
xxxi1) allude to such a possibility. Presumably, there- 
fore, it was only a fancy, and not an article of Milton’s 
faith. The suggestion of it he probably owed to his 
favorite Greek author, Plato. 

In the Timeus (41e-42a) Plato says the creator, after 
framing the universe, distributed souls equal in number 
to the stars and assigned each soul to a star. . . Also he 
said that he who lived well during his appointed time 
would return to the habitation of his star (™aAw eis tHv 
Tov guvyduou topoudels oixnow dotpov) and there have 
a blessed and suitable existence. Plato’s theory regarding 
the creation of souls may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: God created the souls all at once, distributing them 
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among the stars, afterward delegating to inferior divini- 
ties whom Plato names “children” (aides ) the task of 
providing suitable bodies for their earthly habitation. In 
the Timeus (42d) we read, ‘‘ When he had given all these 
laws to his creatures, that he might be guiltless of their 
future evil, he sowed some of them in the earth, and some 
in the moon, and some in the other stars which are the 
measures of time; and when he had sown them, he com- 
mitted to the younger gods the fashioning of their mortal 
bodies.” 2 

This theory, though attractive to Milton,? and influen- 
tial upon his poetry, he decisively rejected in his prose 
discussion of creation because the idea of pre-existence of 
souls involved in it seemed to him on scriptural grounds 
untenable. In the Christian Doctrine (Bk. vm), discuss- 
ing the creation of man in God’s image (Gen. 1, 26), he 
argues that it could not have been the body alone that was 
created but the soul of man also, because it is in the soul 
that our likeness to God principally consists. This “ pre- 
cludes us,” he says, “ from attributing pre-existence to the 
soul which was then formed,—a groundless notion some- 
times entertained but refuted by Gen. u, 7.” Basing his 
contention on the assertion “ man became a living soul,” 
Milton in the following pages argues at length in refuta- 
tion of Plato’s theory of pre-existence, proving that man 
cannot be separated into soul and body, but that the whole 


+It may be noted that in two poetic passages (P. L., m1, 1. 390, and 
P. L., va, ll. 192 ff.) and in the Christian Doctrine (Chap. vit) 
Milton, also, relying for authority upon three passages in the New 
Testament (I Cor. vir, 6; Col. 1, 16, and Heb. 1, 2), represents God 
as delegating the actual work of creation to Christ—a conception 
quite un-Hebraic and wholly alien to the spirit of the author of 
Gen. I. 

» The theory attracted Spenser also. See the “Hymne in Honour 
of Beautie,” ll. 99 ff. 
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man is soul, and the soul man, “ unless we had rather take 
the heathen writers for our teachers respecting the nature 
of the soul,” an obvious reference to Plato’s theory. 

With certain other Platonic ideas about the nature of 
the soul Milton seems to have been more in sympathy. 
Each identified the soul with reason. Speaking of the 
world-soul, Plato said (Tim. 36e), the body of heaven is 
visible; but the soul, invisible; and partakes of reason 
( Aoyeouod) and harmony (4ppovias), The individual 
immortal soul *® Plato locates in the head, where it “ dwells 
at the top of the body, and raises us from earth toward 
our heavenly kindred.” At first it is clogged and encum- 
bered by the material elements in its fleshly tenement. 
Only gradually, and through education, can it become truly 
rational, and attain to the fullness and health of the per- 
fect man (7m. 44b-c). Plato’s identification of the soul 
with reason is further shown in his discussion of diseases 
of the soul (Tim. 86b), where he affirms that the soul is 
subject to but one disease, namely folly (avo:av) but dis- 
tinguishes two varieties of folly-madness (aviav ) and 
ignorance (aua@iav),.* In such an identification of the 
soul with reason, Milton, like Dante,° closely followed 
Plato. 


. whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being. 
(P. L., Vv, ll. 486-487.) 

* Besides the rational soul, a’diluted remnant from the cosmic soul, 
and hence immortal, each individual was thought of as equipped 
with a mortal soul located in the trunk of the body. This was 
divided; the better part placed in the heart, and the worse in the 
abdomen. 

*As has been pointed out by James Adams in The Vitality of 
Platonism (pp. 66-67), we may easily be misled by Plato’s use of 
intellectual terminology into forgetting that he always conceives of 
the reason or intellect as having to do with the good. 

*“ Mind is that culminating and most precious part of the soul 
which is Deity ” (Convito, Im, c. 2). 
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In the Christian Doctrine (Chap. v1) in his discussion 
of the text “man became a living soul” Milton defines 
the phrase “living soul” as meaning “a body or sub- 
stance individual, animated, sensitive, and rational.” 

Closely related to their conception of the nature of the 
soul was both Milton’s and Plato’s idea of its perfecti- 
bility. With Plato’s assertion that the end and aim of 
all existence was perfection, and that perfection consisted 
in assimilation to God (0uolwois Oe) Milton fully 
agreed. Plato said of the soul (Tim. 90a) “God gave 
this as a genius to each one, . . . to raise us like plants, 
not of an earthly but of an heavenly growth from earth to 
our kindred which is in heaven.” Both the process of 
such an evolution, and the analogy Plato used to explain 
it, seem to have appealed strongly to Milton; for in the 
corresponding passage (P. L., v, ll. 468 ff.) he paraphrased 
and expanded it as follows: 


O Adam, one almighty is, from whom 

All things proceed, and up to him return, 

If not depraved from good, created all 

Such to perfection; one first matter all, 

Endued with various forms, various degrees 

Of substance, and, in things that live, of life; 
But more refined, more spiritous and pure, 

As nearer to him placed or nearer tending 

Each in their several active spheres assigned, 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes: flowers and their fruit, 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 

To intellectual; give both life and sense, 

Fancy and understanding; whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive: discourse 
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Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 


Plato’s ideas expressed in the Time@us about the soul— 
its nature, development, and destiny—appear to have inter- 
ested Milton profoundly. While rejecting Plato’s theory 
of pre-existence, he was attracted by the notion that excar- 
nate souls might live a post-mortuary existence in the 
stars. Moreover, he was in full sympathy with Plato’s 
identification of the soul with reason, as well as with his 
belief in soul-development. 

Plato’s ideas regarding the creation of the world, Milton 
accepted unreservedly in despite of Patristic, and even to 
some extent of scriptural authority. Plato thought of 
the universe as framed out of formless matter. Creation 
was, therefore, a bringing of order out of chaos rather 
than a creation out of nothing. The latter was to Plato 
inconceivable. Ex nihilo nihil fit was a basic article of 
his creed. Both he and Aristotle affirmed that matter 
(®An) is eternal.?. In the Timeus (29e) Plato describes 
the motive of creation to God’s desire to diffuse that good- 
ness which he himself is, and this “ goodness” implies, 
not benevolence in the Christian sense, but law, order, 
harmony, like the idea of good in the Republic.® “ So, the 
creator finding the whole visible sphere not at rest, but 
moving in an irregular and disorderly manner, out of 


*The idea here expressed of matter passing from a lower to a 
higher plane through the successive stages of a spiritual evolution, 
particularly the idea of the final stages of such an evolution—the 
complete spiritualization of the human body—was a favorite one 
with Milton. See, for example, Comus, 459-463. We find also the 
converse of the idea—that the soul by self-indulgence may gradually 
be debased to body. See Comus, 463-469. 

™See Aristotle, Phys., 1, 6-9. 

*This is the meaning of dyaés according to Jowett in his Intro- 
duction to the translation of the Timeus. 
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disorder he brought order, considering that this was far 
better than the other” (Tim. 30a). 

Such an idea of creation was, of course, quite un- 
Hebraic. Possibly, as Jowett suggests (in his Introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Timeus) because the Hebrew 
was less sensible than the Greek to the existence of evil, 
but more probably because he was more insistent upon rep- 
resenting God as the first cause, he denied the eternity of 
matter. “ By the word of Jehovah were the heavens made 
. . . He spake and it was done,” sang the Psalmist (33: 
6-9) ; and he represented a deep seated Hebrew belief.® 
Only in the apocryphal wisdom of Solomon (x1, 17), the 
influence upon which of Platonic ideas is generally recog- 
nized,’° do we find among Jewish writers of the pre 
Christian era a belief in a primitive amorphous matter. 

Citing this passage from the Wisdom of Solomon in lieu 
of canonical scriptural authority, Milton in the Christian 
Doctrine (vit) constructs an elaborate argument in refuta- 
tion of the theory that the world was created out of noth- 
ing, affirming his belief in an original matter “derivable 
from no other source than from the fountain of every 
substance, though at first confused and formless, being 
afterwards adorned and digested into order by the hand 
of God.” This belief of Milton naturally found expression 
in his poetry, also. Before creation there was only 


. . . the void and formless infinite (P. L., m1, 12). 
In the same book Uriel, the Regent of the Sun, tells Satan, 


I saw when at his word, the formless mass, 
This world’s material mould, came to a heap: 


*See, also, Ps. 102, 25 and 121, 2; Jer. 10, 12; Is. 42, 5, and 
45, 7-9; Ecclus. 15, 14; II Mace. 7, 28. 

It is significant that the Platonic and Aristotelian word 6A» 
occurs also in this passage. 
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Confusion heard his voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast Infinitude confined; 
Till at his second bidding Darkness fled, 
Light shone, and order from disorder sprung. 
(P. L., 111, 708 ff.) 


The last verse, like the last line of the prose passage above 
cited, sounds like an echo of Plato’s assertion (Tim. 30a) 
eis TaEW avTo Hyaryev ex THS atakias. 

Both Plato and Milton believed this primitive formless 
matter out of which the world was made to have been 
wholly good, because of divine origin; and both accounted 
for the presence of evil in the world on the hypothesis of 
dualism. Evil came, they believed, not from the God- 
head, but from some rival power coeval with the Deity. 
Plato thought of the world as a mixed creation—the 
product of reason (vods) and necessity ( avdyxn), the 
latter being a personification of the formless matter out 
of which the world was made. To it Plato attributed the 
evil of the world.’! Milton’s declaration that primitive 
matter was good is unequivocal. “ Matter,” he says in 
the Christian Doctrine, “like the form and nature of the 
angels itself, proceeded incorruptible from God; and even 
since the fall of man it remains incorruptible as far as 
concerns its essence.” Accounting for the existence of 
evil, he says, “strictly speaking, indeed, it is neither 
matter nor form that sins; and yet having proceeded from 
God, and become in the power of another party, what is 
there to prevent them, inasmuch as they have now become 


“ Though Plato does not in the Timeus discuss the origin of evil, 
he elsewhere clearly states his belief. In the Theetetus he says: 
“ Nay, Theodorus, evil can neither perish—for there must always be 
something opposed to the good—nor can it be situated in the heaven; 
but of necessity it haunts our mortal nature and this present world.” 
In the Laws he affirms the existence of two world-souls—an evil and 
a good contending against each other. 
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mutable, from contracting taint and contamination 
through the enticements of the devil, or those which 
originate in man himself?” 

From the correspondences that have been cited between 
Plato and Milton’s thought regarding the soul and the 
creation of the material universe, it appears evident that 
the influence upon Milton of the Tim@us was more con- 
siderable than has hitherto been recognized. 


Epwarp Cuauncry Ba.pwin. 














XII—ORDER AND PROGRESS IN PARADISE 
LOST 


We do not grow less certain, as time goes on, that 
Milton’s idea of the divine nature fails to satisfy some of 
our deepest religious feelings. We require of theology that 
it be logical; we require also that it be humane. It may 
become mystical; but when reason fails, theology must 
not become illogical; and when reason demands, it must 
not become inhumane. Milton’s God is either incon- 
sistent or cruel or both, but he is not a mystery. Hence 
Professor Erskine,’ desiring to find the poet humane, can 
well argue that the idea of death in Paradise Lost under- 
goes a distinct change, but hence on the other hand Pro- 
fessor Stoll,? desiring to find him consistent, can just as 
well argue, falling back upon the convenient notion of 
predestination, that there is no change where the change 
was intended from the beginning. Yet however we argue, 
Milton fails as a theologian by attempting to reduce the 
whole mystery of human nature to a formula and arriving 
at a dilemma. Pain is in itself an evil which it is the 
ineffable hope of mankind to destroy. The experience of 
pain may be used for its elimination, and the end is good, 
but pain is none the less evil. Man’s supreme experience 
is not in causing but in destroying it. What spiritual 
satisfaction we could find without this experience is a 
mystery, but we arrive only at confusion when we say that 
evil and the cause of it, without ceasing to be evil, are 
good because without them we should be without the expe- 


1 Publ. M. L. A., xxx, p. 580. 
* Tbid., xxxru, p. 429. 
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rience. Man at his best seeks to accomplish his ends with 
as little pain as possible; God should be nothing short of 
infinitely more humane than man. Milton’s omnipotent 
beneficence can not or will not do for man what man would 
do for himself if he were Milton’s God. The trouble is, 
of course, with the whole Calvinistic system of thought. 
The asserter of eternal providence proves more than we 
wish to believe. He sinks the ship to dampen the sails. 
He starts up a snake in order to gain credit for killing it. 
He blackens the moral character of God in order to dispose 
of the problem of evil. 

If this were all, we should have to content ourselves 
by saying that Milton succeeds only in uttering most 
sublimely what we most devoutly believe to be untrue. 
But this is not all. The Puritans may have had a forbid- 
ding theology, but in the event they made of their theology 
the motive for permanently altering the elements of Eng- 
lish political life, and Milton in the very widest sense is 
the great poet of Puritanism. His imagination worked in 
the language of Biblical myth and protestant theology. 
His mind worked upon polities and government. He had 
lived actively through stern times, seeing England ruined 
now in the name of one cause now of another. In the evil 
days of the Restoration, he might have despaired of all 
causes and of human nature itself. He wrote instead a 
poem in which he clothed in congenial forms, not, as he 
intended, a convincing idea of universal moral order— 
what human being has ever been able to do that ?—but, 
what was quite another matter, the typical aspects of 
English political character and the enduring principles of 
the modern English state. In Paradise Lost the relations 
of Adam and Eve with the creator are almost exclusively 
those of subjects and ruler. God is conceived, not as a 
mystery, but as a recognized governor; his laws are not, 
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as Hooker argued, difficult to discover and to make opera- 
tive in human society, but known statutes affecting the 
conduct of individuals directly and to be disobeyed upon 
pain of immediate practical consequences. The com- 
monest hindrance, therefore, to the full appreciation of 
Paradise Lost, especially in the case of many deeply reli- 
gious spirits, arises from this assumption of Milton’s that 
the relations of men with the compelling forces of univer- 
sal nature are of the same character as their relations with 
the laws and administration of political states. We have 
in these latter times separated, perhaps too completely, 
our theology from our politics, but we must not forget that 
the seventeenth century could not keep them apart. For 
this very reason, our part should be, not so much to evolve 
an apologetic for Milton’s theology nor yet to dismiss it 
as unpleasant or of no account, but to seek what in its 
terms the poet thought. Our esteem for him will not 
suffer in the process, and our own reward will not be 
mean; for where else shall we encounter so great a poet 
writing from so vivid and direct a knowledge of so momen- 
tous a period in the political history of modern peoples ? 
With this in mind, we can, perhaps, see a significance 
we have neglected at the close of the tenth book of Para- 
dise Lost. In language which Milton’s generation had 
not begun generally to use, but without violence to his 
underlying conception, we may describe the situation there 
presented somewhat as follows. Eve, having made use of 
her freedom to conceive a desire for greater happiness 
than she possesses under a theoretically perfect and admit- 
tedly authoritative government, has taken action under the 
advice of the opposition to secure that end. Adam, against 
his better judgment as the ranking beneficiary of the party 
in power, has out of loyalty to his fellow-subject joined 
her in her disobedience when it is too late to undo it. 
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Government has promptly intervened in the name of law, 
punished, humiliated, and threatened them with hard 
labor and the defeat of all their hopes. Adam, regretting 
at first most keenly his own immediate loss, ignobly puts 
the blame on Eve, whose courage in accepting it and offer- 
ing to bear alone the consequences prompts him to put 
aside resentment and to take counsel with her in their 
common predicament. It is she who perceives at once a 
use for freedom which may enable them through indepen- 
dent action to mitigate their distress. If death to them 
and to their children be the only fruit of that labor which 
is to cost the sweat of his brow and the pain of her body, 
they may decline to labor, they may refrain from children ; 
and if that prove too difficult, they may seek death at once, 
“destruction with destruction to destroy.” 

Thus Milton conceives the mother of mankind to be the 
first to deem the cessation of a present mode of existence 
no worse than the continuance of its woe, the first to sug- 
gest direct action against slavery by the power “of many 
ways to die the shortest choosing,” the first to propose a 
strike for a higher wage than death. ‘The strike is never 
called, but the freedom to call it remains Eve’s final re- 
course, and under a prudent ruler from the moment she 
mentions it her lot begins to lighten. Adam, wisely mind- 
ful to keep what good they have and to do nothing to make 
bad matters worse, is moved by the boldness of the sug- 
gestion to petition government for a redress of grievances. 
Up to this point God has done nothing overt on man’s 
‘behalf except to make an unsuccessful effort to confine 
Satan in hell and exclude him from paradise. Adam, 
however, remembers vague promises of better things which 
God had made and the opposition had promised to fulfill. 
Let them now admit their error in trusting to the oppo- 
sition, and appeal to government instead to grant a meas- 
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ure of what it had proposed and what it had punished 
them for seeking. With this compromise government is 
forced to be content, the alternative being what Eve had 
indicated but what it does not do to mention, the more or 
less early dissolution of the state. A new department of 
the administration is announced, one in which the people, 
even the lowliest, are to be represented, and which is to 
promote their interest together with the discomfiture of 
the opposition. That this is a compromise, however, 
government can not admit. Without at least some show 
of consistency government could not exist, and without 
government there could be no order. For consistency’s 
sake, therefore, it is claimed that the change thus brought 
about had been all along intended, that the disobedience 
of the subjects had removed all grounds upon which they 
might claim it as of right, but that the disturbance had 
been nevertheless foreseen and provided for as the neces- 
sary occasion for progress. To be sure, Adam and Eve 
thus get precisely what they sought when they ate the 
apple and could have got in no other way under the circum- 
stances, but at the price of admitting that the incidental 
pain was the fault, not of the government which was 
unable to provide a better method of promoting happiness, 
but of the use to which they had put their freedom. Yet 
that freedom they possessed, together with all the good 
that came of it, through the favor of government alone. 
It is, doubtless, not difficult to suppose that, absolutely 
speaking, such may be the moral nature of human govern- 
ments at their best. That it is the nature of perfection 
we can not believe. Milton is truer as a political philoso- 
pher than as a theologian. To be sure, it is well not to 
speak absolutely of governments, but if we insist upon 
doing so, we must admit that none deserves to rule which 
is not both wise and powerful. On the other hand, if 
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we withheld obedience until governments were proved 
omnipotent and infallible, we should have none at all. 
Therefore do prudent men take refuge in the saving 
assumption that the citizen can have no case to sue against 
the state, that though men err the king can do no wrong, 
not even when he permits wrong to occur in a presump- 
tively perfect society for the purpose of making it more 
perfect. Thus are both order and progress secured in a 
polity which provides liberty for the individual to con- 
ceive desires and an instrument, however clumsy, for 
checking and satisfying them. We may, if we wish, say 
that this means that government seeks always to retain 
power and to save its face, that the subject accedes to both 
purposes for a price, and that inconsistency is upon both 
hands. True, but the price may be happiness, and a 
dilemma through whose horns we move toward paradise 
may prove a blessed mystery. 

This is the central political conception at which Para- 
dise Lost, after having passed not without glory yet not 
with perfect ease through the world of myth and theology, 
finally arrives. Milton’s idea is presented through four 
deeply human characters, realized with an Elizabethan 
vigor and dramatic fitness. God, viewed in this light, is 
not unworthy to stand with the others. The poet who had 
defended regicide and served Cromwell displays with 
imaginative truth too bold for many the warp and strain 
to which the character of him who wields authority is 
subject. God is the man habituated to office, and like 
many another statesman, he protests too much that all is 
right because he is in heaven, pities and scolds his oppo- 
nents for playing ducks and drakes with his best of all 
possible worlds, and proves to his own satisfaction that 
he never makes mistakes, that nothing happens which he 
has not expected and provided for. Yet though the per- 
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sonality of the ruler seen thus close at hand appear little 
less than odious, his skirts are glorious. It is not the 
pettiness of the official which matters but the kingliness 
of the office in the eyes of the subject. This, without loss 
of freedom, Milton unwaveringly maintains. Satan is not 
a finer imaginative creation than God, nor does he possess 
a more progressive character. He is merely his majesty’s 
opposition ; he is God out of office. No less well disposed 
toward the subject, his aim is, however, like God’s his own 
power and glory and but incidentally man’s happiness. 
Otherwise his only sin is that he is indeed the first Whig, 
or at any rate that he is the first minority leader in a party 
government. Were he successful, the case for Adam and 
Eve would not be altered. Adam, of course, is the conserv- 
ative, wisely content with an order of things indubitably 
good as far as it goes, but timid about adventuring farther, 
given to laying down the law, smug, and more than a little 
dull. He possesses more information but fewer ideas than 
Eve, to whom, nevertheless, he gravely expounds the 
thoughts for which he is unconsciously indebted to her. 
Yet he is at the same time essentially loyal and in matters 
of business indispensable. No less indispensable is Eve, 
the “ unwary and too desirous ” radical. She is one of the 
supreme creations of the poet’s art. Alive at first chiefly 
to her sensations, she begins by turning all Adam’s pros- 
ings upon the admirable scheme of things into the purest 
poetry descriptive of all the loveliness of Eden. With far 
more charm and tact than he, she yet grows adventurous 
in freedom, and when the adventure leads them both to 
grief, is the more unselfish, the more loving, the more cour- 
ageous. Without her no progress would occur and at the 
same time there would be no one to blame for all the 
trouble that it costs. Not her aspirations but the practical 
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good sense of Adam finally leads them to their working 
compromise with God. 

Thus from the rigors of Calvinistic theory did the 
imagination of the poet pass to a vision of the political 
state as the product of character under the exigencies of 
circumstance, of progress as the resultant not of a demon- 
strable program but of the conflict and convergence of 
human wills. Dante, though he wrote the De Monarchia, 
had a mind that remained the lover of theology. Milton, 
though he could not escape from theology, had a mind 
that always arrived at politics. Dante’s heaven, therefore, 
is an academy of the blest speculating upon the mystery 
which is God. Milton’s is a parliament listening to 
speeches from the throne and engrossed in the conduct of 
affairs. We may not like to think that the moral order of 
the universe is patterned after the British constitution, but 
that should not obscure for us the greatness of Paradise 
Lost. The contribution of Puritanism was not in the 
realm of general ideas but in that of government. Theo- 
retically it made men slaves of an over-ruling providence; 
practically it helped to free them from earthly tyrants. 
As a theory the Puritans’ idea of God went to pieces upon 
a dilemma; in practice it gave a sanction to order and a 
use to freedom in the relations of men with each other. 
Milton in his theology does not rise above his source, but 
his true place is with the great political philosophers of 
his race from Hooker to Burke. Paradise Lost is the epic 
of the English state, the image of the political character 
of the English-speaking peoples. Not its theology, there- 
fore, but its humanity is catholic. 


Wiitram Hatter. 
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XIIL—AN ESSAY IN CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY— 
CHARLES CHURCHILL 


A writer in The Annual Register, soon after the death 
of Charles Churchill, gave to the world the first account 
of his life; this wes followed by The Genuine Memoirs of 
Mr. Charles Churchill. To Bell’s edition of the poet’s 
works is prefixed a life of the author by Doctor Johnson ; 
this does not add anything new. Kippis, in his Biographia 
Britannica, followed most of the inaccuracies of the first 
biographer, but added some new material from his per- 
sonal information. Anderson used these sources in the 
British Poets (1795). Robert Southey in his Life of 
Cowper, and William Tooke in an edition of Churchill’s 
Works (1804) made more elaborate studies of the poet’s 
life, but, unfortunately, were satisfied with earlier biogra- 
phies or neglected to give careful references to original ma- 
terial. John Forster, in The Edinburgh Review (1845) 
pointed out many of Tooke’s inaccuracies. Every biogra- 
pher of Churchill from Chalmers in his English Poets to 
Leslie Stephen in The Dictionary of National Biography, 
followed Tooke, or Tooke modified by Forster. In 1903, 
R. F. Seott in his Admissions to the College of St. John 
the Evangelist in the University of Cambridge, made sev- 
eral valuable contributions to our knowledge about the 
early career of the satirist. Ferdinand Putschi, in Charles 
Churchill, sein Leben und seine Werke (1909), had not 
seen Mr. Scott’s book, and followed the earlier biographers. 

The fact that the only authoritative life of Churchill is 
the very brief account given by Mr. Scott in a book not 
readily accessible, has led me to attempt an examination 
of the material available in America, with the purpose of 
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stating as concisely as possible what is known of Churchill’s 
life, and of indicating in every case the source of the 
information. This method will, I hope, clear the way for 
further investigation across the water. 

Charles Churchill was born in Vine Street, Westmin- 
ster, in February,’ 1731-2.2 As Horace Walpole said, he 
“stepped out of ohsevrity.”* The name Churchill was 
quite common in Middlesex,* yet most of those who bore 
it seem not to have emerged from the oblivion that veils 
the annals of the English middle-class. At present, all we 
know about Charles Churchill’s pedigree is that he was 
the son of the Reverend Charles Churchill of the church 
of St. John the Evangelist in Westminster. His mother 
may have been Seotch.® 

Of Charles Churchill, the elder, we know only a few 
facts. He was born about 1712, was admitted in 1723 
to St. Peter’s College—as Westminster was called under 
the original foundation—and left in 1725.6 On March 


‘Churchill’s poem, Gotham, Book 1, Ul. 385-6, gives the month of 
the poet’s birth (W. Tooke, The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. 
With Copious Notes and The Life of the Author. In Three Volumes. 
London, 1844. Unless otherwise stated all references to Churchill’s 
poems will be made to this edition). 

2In The Register of Admissions to the College of St. John the 
Evangelist in Cambridge. Edited with Notes by R. F. Scott, M.A., 
Cambridge, 1903. Three parts. Part mu, p. 126, the poet’s age is 
given on July 8, 1748, as “ past sixteen,” which, allowing for the 
change in the calendar, would make the date of his birth in the 
year 1731-2. 

*Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of George the Third, first 
published by Sir Denis C. Marchant, Bart., and now re-edited by 
G. F. Russell Barker, London and N. Y., 1894. In four volumes, 
vol. 1, p. 142. 

‘HH. B. Guppy, Homes of Family Names in Great Britain. London, 
1890, p. 281. 

5Churchill, The Prophecy of Famine, ll. 221-2. 

*Joseph Welch, Alumni Westmonasterienses, The List of the 
Queen’s Scholars of St. Peter’s College, Westminster, admitted on 
that foundation since 1663, etc. A New Edition, London, 1852, p. 281. 
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2, 1726, “ Charles Churchill Pensioner” was admitted to 
Trinity College, Cambridge.* He matriculated there in 
1726 but did not graduate. He was probably the Charles 
Churchill whom Scott mentions as having been ordained 
Deacon, December 24, 1732, and Priest, February 19, 
1732-3, by the Bishop of London.* In 1733 he was ap- 
pointed Curate and Lecturer of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster, and, March 31, 1742, Rector of Rainham in 
Essex,® to both of which charges his eldest son was to 
succeed him. Besides this eldest son, Charles, and a 
daughter, Patty, there were two younger sons, John, an 
apothecary in Westminster, and William, a clergyman. 
John Churchill married, July 27, 1763, a Miss Titteridge 
of Petty France,!® and died after 1774; +1 William held 
the vicarage of Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, at his 
death in June, 1804.'2 Charles Churchill, the elder, died 
September 7, 1758.1% His wife died October 2, 1768, two 
days after the death of her daughter Patty.’ 

Charles Churchill, the future satirist, was captain of 
his election at the Westminster school, in 1745,!° that is, 
he was first in the examinations for students on the foun- 


™W. W. R. Ball and J. A. Venn (Editors), Admissions to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in four volumes. London, 1911, vol. 1, p. 88. 

® Scott, op. cit., m1, p. 580. 

* Ibid. 

St. James’s Chronicle: or the British Evening Post, for Thurs- 
day, July 28—Saturday, July 30, 1763. 

4 John Forster, in Historical and Biographical Essays. In two 
volumes. London, 1858, vol. m, p. 213. 

4% John Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Leicester. In four volumes. London, 1807, vol. Iv, part 1, Appendix, 
p- 151. This speaks of his uncle as the Bishop of St. Asaph’s, a clue 
which has not proved of value in determining the Churchill pedigree. 

13 The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1758, p. 452. 

4 Tbid., for 1768, p. 495. 

* Welch, op. cit., p. 534. He was perhaps a day-student five years 
before this (Scott, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 580). 
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dation. He was then about thirteen years old. He 
remained at Westminster until 1748, when, on July 8, 
he was admitted pensioner to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Rutherforth as tutor and surety.1* We do not 
know any particulars about his career at Cambridge, 
except that he did not graduate. About 1749, when only 
eighteen years old, he contracted a Fleet marriage with a 
girl named Martha Scott.!” 

Marriages in the region of the Fleet Prison were a 
source of much evil in England until the Marriage Act 
of Lord Hardwicke, in 1753, placed a check upon them. 
The ceremony, although legal and binding, was often per- 
formed in taverns and resorts of ill-repute by clergymen 
as dissolute and as drunken as those whom they united. 
Into this sort of union Churchill rushed with all the reck- 
less abandon of eighteen years. 

The writer of the Memoirs now prefixed to the edition 
of 1767, says that Churchill was rejected from Oxford on 
account of his deficiency in the learned languages. The 
same biographer states that the poet frequently mentioned 
his repulse from Oxford, and that “ he and his companions 
have often asserted, that he could have answered the 
college examination had he thought proper but he so 
much despised the trifling questions that were put to him, 
that instead of making the proper replies, he only launched 
out in satyrical reflections upon the abilities of the gentle- 
men whose office it was to judge of his.” 7% 

Tooke, who mentions the story of Churchill’s rejection 
from Oxford,!® says also that when only eighteen 


%* Scott, op. cit., vol. mm, p. 126. 

7 Tbid., p. 581. 

18 Memoir prefixed to 1767 edition of Churchill’s Works (from The 
Annual Register). 

* Tooke, op. cit., Life prefixed to the poems. 
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Churchill stood for a fellowship at Merton College, 
Oxford, but precedence was given to older candidates. 
We have seen that, on July 8, 1748, the future satirist 
was admitted to the College of S.. John the Evangelist 
in Cambridge, at the age of “ past sixteen.” Hence, if 
Tooke is correct in saying that he stood for a fellowship 
at Merton when eighteen years old, it must have been after 
his admission to Cambridge. To complicate matters even 
further, the author of the Memoirs says that the rejection 
from Oxford oceurred before his marriage. 

I have examined the printed records of the Oxford 
Colleges and have been unable to find any record that 
would connect the poet with that university. A writer in 
Notes and Queries *° suggests that Churchill may have 
taken an examination for a scholarship while he was still 
a student at Westminster and have failed because he 
lacked influence to win the appointment. This suggestion 
has the merit of obviating at least the difficulty of finding 
a time when Churchill could have been a student at 
Oxford. 

Tooke says *! that in 1751 Churchill with his wife went 
to Sunderland and remained there studying until 1753, 
when he returned to London to take possession of an estate 
which came to him in right of his wife. I have been 
unable to find proof of this statement. It accounts satis- 
factorily, however, for a period in the poet’s life about 
which we have no other information. 

On September 22, 1754, he was ordained Deacon by 
Edward Willis, Bishop of Bath and Wells.2? He is 
described in the Bishop’s Register as “ Charles Churchill 
now, or late of Saint John’s College, in the University of 


” Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. v, p. 75. 
* Tooke, op cit. p. xxiii. 
* Scott, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 581. 
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Cambridge.” ** On September 23, 1754, he was licensed 
to the curacy of South Cadbury and Sparkford in Somer- 
set. Mr. Scott quotes Rev. O. T. B. Croft, Rector of 
South Cadbury, who states that Charles Churchill offi- 
ciated at marriages at South Cadbury, and that in 1756 
three entries were signed by him. The Sparkford Regis- 
ters do not begin until 1757.74 

On December 19, 1756, at. Fulham, the Bishop of 
Rochester, acting for the Bishop of London, ordained 
Churchill as Priest.25 In the records he is described as 
“ate of St. John’s College, Cambridge.” °° He was next 
licensed as curate to his father at Rainham in Essex. 
Mr. Scott quotes the Reverend T. W. Ward, Vicar of 
Rainham, who says that Charles Churchill signed banns 
from October, 1756, to September 17, 1758, and for several 
marriages in 1758. Mr. Ward states also that on March 
20, 1759, Charlotte, daughter of the Reverend Charles 
Churchill and Martha his wife, was baptized.27 This 
indicates clearly the period of Churchill’s charge at 
Rainham. 

The Life of Churchill, reprinted from The Annual 
Register in the edition of his works published in 1767, 
makes the statement that the poet’s first charge was “a 
small curacy of thirty pounds a year in Wales.” ** With 
such a small salary, this writer says, Churchill was forced 
to keep a cider-cellar. 


8 Thid. * Ibid. 
*% Thid. * Thid. 
7 Thid. 


* Memoirs, in Works, ed. 1767, p. iv. Such a small remuneration 
was not unusual for curates of parishes in the country districts of 
England. An advertisement for a curate in 1766 reads: “ Wanted, 
Immediately, a Curate for the parish of East Anstey, in Devon. 
Salary, 25£ per annum, with perquisites” (W. C. Sydney, England 
and the English in the Eighteenth Century, in two volumes. London, 
1891, vol. 11, p. 332). 
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It is evident from an examination of the facts given by 
Mr. Scott that Churchill’s first curacy was not in Wales, 
but in South Cadbury and Sparkford in Somersetshire, 
and also that between September 22, 1754, and March 20, 
1759, he could not have held a curacy in Wales. In 1758, 
after the death of his father, he was appointed Curate and 
Lecturer of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, West- 
minster.*® This position he held until January 4, 1763.°° 
We have thus accounted for the whole time between his 
ordination and his emergence as a literary figure. We 
must assume, therefore, that the biographer knew only that 
Churchill had held a charge in the west, and that he 
inferred it was across the border. To this period he as- 
signed a current story about the cider-cellar. 

Whether the cider story has any foundation or not, there 
was an exceedingly good reason why it should have sprung 
up about Churchill. Sir Francis Dashwood, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, suggested as one of the means of raising 
money for the expenses of the government, a tax upon 
cider.*4_ This measure met with general disfavor, espe- 
cially in the western counties;** both Churchill and 
Wilkes opposed it in The North Briton.** There would 
have been, therefore, considerable humor in a story that 
represented Churchill as an ex-cider-merchant, and it is 
likely that the story sprang up during the agitation about 
the cider bill. 

While Churchill was Lecturer and Curate of the church 


* DP, N. B. (Charles Churchill). 

® Notes and Queries, 8th Series, vol. Iv, p. 295. Note by W. E. 
Harland-Oxley. 

*W. Hunt, The History of England. From the Accession of 
George III to the close of Pitt’s First Administration, 1760-1801. 
London, N. Y., and Bombay, 1905, p. 43. 

*H. Walpole, Memoirs of George III, ed. 1894, vol. 1, p. 198. 

% The North Briton, two volumes. London, 1763, numbers 42, 43. 
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of St. John the Evangelist in Westminster, he gave lessons 
in English to the pupils of a famous school known as The 
Ladies’ Eton, kept by Mrs. Dennis at Number 31 Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury.** He probably taught private pupils 
in addition to his work in the school.*® 

These employments, however, were insufficient to supply 
the young clergyman with luxuries and his family with 
necessities. About 1760, he fell into debt and was saved 
from imprisonment only by the intervention of Dr. Pierson 
Lloyd, the father of his friend, Robert Lloyd. Dr. Lloyd 
satisfied his creditors and placed him on his feet again. 
Teaching and preaching had failed to support him; he 
now looked around for a new means of earning money. 

Of Churchill’s former associates at Westminster, Bon- 
nell Thornton, George Colman, and Robert Lloyd were all 
successful in various kinds of literary work. Thornton 
and Colman were joint-editors of The Connoisseur, one of 
the numerous literary magazines of the time; in 1760, 
Lloyd had published The Actor, a poem about the art of 
acting. It was Lloyd’s work, indeed, that showed Churchill 
most plainly the opportunity offered by satire on the 
players. 

Before Churchill published his attack upon the stage, 
however, he tried to induce the publishers to take two 
poems, The Bard—a poem in Hudibrastie verse—and The 
Conclave, a satire against the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster.*® The former work the publishers rejected as “a 
contemptible performance,” the latter, as “ too personally 
satirical to be published without fear of prosecution.” *7 


“Scott, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 581, and Wheatley, London, Past and 
Present, vol. 11, p. 132. 

% Scott, ibid. 

* Forster, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 225-6. 

* Tooke, op. cit., pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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The poet then decided to write his satire on the Theatres, 
and, “ with the art of a skilful surgeon probed the wound 
to the bottom, but was not very gentle in the use of his 
instrument.” ** In March, 1761, he published The 
Rosciad.*® 

To an age that loved the theatre, and was in close touch 
with the players, The Rosciad was certain to be of great 
interest. It aroused discussion everywhere in London. 
The players spread information about the opinions that it 
contained; the public enjoyed seeing pilloried the men 
who, upon the stage, were constantly holding up to the 
laughter of the mob the foibles of the great.*° 

Since Churchill had published the poem anonymously, 
there was a great deal of curiosity in regard to the identity 
of the author. The Critical Review, in its March issue, 
printed a harsh account of The Rosciad, and attributed it 
to Colman, Lloyd, or Thornton. The author then issued 
a statement of his identity, and announced that an Apology 
addressed to the Critical Reviewers would appear in a 
short time.*! In The Rosciad, Garrick had been accorded 
the highest praise by its author; before the appearance of 
his next work, Churchill, for some unknown reason had 
turned against the great actor. The Apology, which 
appeared probably in April, 1761, attacked not only the 
hostile reviewers but also Garrick and his whole profes- 
sion.*? 

* Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq., 
Interspersed with Characters and Anecdotes of his Theatrical Con- 
temporaries, in two volumes. London, 1784, vol. 1, p. 321. 

* The Critical Review, vol. xt (January-June, 1761), p. 209. 

“For details of this quarrel see my article, The Battle of the 


Players and Poets, 1761-1766, in Modern Language Notes, October, 
1919. 


“ Scott, op. cit., p. 582. 
“It was not reviewed until May, 1761.—The Critical Review, vol. 
XT, p. 209. 
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The proceeds from the sale of The Rosciad and The 
Apology established the poet’s fortunes. Accounts vary 
as to the exact amount: Tooke says the profits were “ up- 
wards of £1,000 ” ; ** Scott places the figure at £2,000 for 
two months.*4 Whatever the amount was, it was sufficient 
to enable Churchill to pay his debts, to help his family, 
and to be independent of his position in the church. 

The young poet-clergyman had been influenced un- 
doubtedly by his father in the choice of a profession for 
the restraints and formalism of which he was by nature 
unfitted. He chafed in the bonds, but bore them as long 
as they were a means of support. When, however, pros- 
perity came from his literary ventures, and he was no 
longer forced to serve an institution that had barely sup- 
plied him and his family with the necessities of life, he 
threw aside the outward forms of his profession. His 
first biographer says of this period: “ He now quitted his 
wife . . . and resigning his gown, and all clerical func- 
tions, commenced a complete man of the town, got drunk, 
frequented stews, and giddy with false praise, thought his 
talents a sufficient atonement for all his follies.” 4° This 
might seem a rather highly colored picture, but we have 
practically the same information from other sources. 
Walpole, for instance, calls him a “ bacchanalian priest, 
now mouthing patriotism, and now venting libertinism, 
the scourge of bad men, and scarce better than the worst, 
debauching wives, and protecting his gown by the weight 
ae eee 4 ee 

There may have been some excuse for his separation 
from his wife. The author of the Memoirs denies this, 


* Tooke, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

* Scott, op. cit., p. 582. 

* Memoirs (1767 edition of Works), vol. 1, p. ix. 
“ Walpole, Memoirs of George III, vol. 1, p. 143. 
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but Kippis says in his Biographia Britannica, “It was 
always understood in Westminster that Mrs. Churchill’s 
imprudence kept too near a pace with that of her hus- 
band.” 7 Such a statement may have been the result of 
ill-natured gossip, but we must remember that a young 
woman married with all the informality of the Fleet, may 
not have been entirely free from cause of censure. 
Freedom and prosperity went to Churchill’s head. He 

threw off the garb of the church as well as its manners, 
and appeared in a “ blue coat with metal buttons, a gold- 
laced hat, and ruffles.” ** Thereupon Dr. Zachary Pearce, 
Dean of Westminster, remonstrated with him not only on 
account of The Rosciad, but also on account of his dress. 
No longer forced by poverty to obey his superiors, the 
satirist failed to mend his ways. On January 4, 1763, 
he was forced to resign from his church.*® Robert Lloyd 
wrote an epigram upon this incident: 

To Churchill the bard cries the Westminster Dean, 

Leather breeches, white-stockings, pray what do you mean? 

*Tis shameful, irrev’rent—you must keep to church rules. 

“Tf wise ones I will—and if not, they’re for fools. 

If reason don’t bind me, I’ll shake off all fetters, 


To be black and all black I shall leave to my betters.” 
(Tooke, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 185.) 


It would seem that Churchill was a man of many 
acquaintances but few friends. His Bohemian life scan- 
dalized the outwardly decorous, and drew upon him a hot 
fire of criticism. He answered his detractors in Night: an 


“ Andrew Kippis; with the assistance of the Rev. Joseph Towers, 
LL. D., and other gentlemen. Biographia Britannica: or the Lives 
of the Most Eminent Persons who have Flourished in Great Britain 
and Ireland, ete. The second edition. London, 1784, vol. m1, p. 572. 

“ Tbid., p. 571. 

“ Notes and Queries, 8th Series, vol. Iv, p. 295. 
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Epistle to Robert Lloyd, November, 1761.°° This was a 
work by no means so popular as The Rosciad. His chief 
point of attack was the hypocritical code of morality which 
his enemies followed. 

His next work was The (host, a poem based upon the 
famous incident in Cock Lane, made famous by Doctor 
Johnson’s participation in it. The first two books appeared 
in March, 1762.5 Before September, 1762, when the 
third book appeared, Churchill had begun work upon The 
North Briton with Wilkes. In this remarkable man he 
found a boon companion and a hero. 

The first number of The North Briton appeared Satur- 
day, June 5, 1762; the paper continued through forty-five 
numbers until April 23, 1763—the date of the famous 
number 45—a continuous succession of attacks upon the 
king’s favorite, Lord Bute, and his henchmen. Whatever 
part of the paper Churchill wrote, his satirie spirit per- 
vades the whole. Forster is right, however, in saying, 
“He could sharpen his arrowheads well, but without the 
help of verse could not wing them on their way.” 5? He 
needed the quick turn of epigrammatic verse to make his 
points clear-cut and effective. Hence it is not surprising 
that he began writing political satire in verse, while 
Wilkes ranted and declaimed in The North Briton.** 

The first satire after Churchill’s alliance with Wilkes 
was The Prophecy of Famine: a Scots Pastoral, inscribed 


© The Critical Review, vol. xu, pp. 370-372 (November, 1761). The 
Dictionary of National Biography wrongly gives the date as January, 
1762. 

=D. N. B. (Churchill). They are reviewed in April, Monthly 
Review, vol. xxvi, pp. 313-315. 

™ Forster, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 253. 

"Cf. my article, The Political Satires of Charles Churchill, in 
Studies in Philology, October, 1919. 
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to John Wilkes, Esq., and published in January, 1763."* 
It expressed the ardent hatred that the poet felt for the 
Scotch, a hatred, moreover, that displayed itself, if we 
may believe Kippis, in an even more ludicrous form than 
in satiric verse. Kippis says, ‘I remember well, that he 
dressed his younger son in a Scotch plaid, like a little 
Highlander and carried him everywhere in that garb. The 
boy being asked by a gentleman with whom I was in 
company, why he was cloathed [sic] in such manner, 
answered, with great vivacity: ‘Sir, my father hates the 
Scotch, and does it to plague them!’ ” ** 

On account of their opposition to the Scotch, and espe- 
cially to Bute and his followers, Churchill and Wilkes 
became involved in two important political quarrels, one 
with William Hogarth, the other with the government. 
Both were caused by differences in party, and were fur- 
thered by the freedom with which The North Briton 
attacked everything connected with Bute. 

In September, 1762, in spite of a warning from Wilkes, 
Hogarth published a political print called The Times, 
number 1, an attack upon Pitt.°° In number 17 of The 
North Briton, September 25, 1762,°° Wilkes replied by 
a satiric paper against Hogarth. 

For a time Hogarth made no answer, but his oppor- 
tunity came after the appearance of number 45 of The 
North Briton, which attacked the speech of King George 
before Parliament, April 19, 1763. During Wilkes’s 


“The Gentleman’s Magazine, Xxxitl, p. 47; The London Chronicle 
(xm, p. 91) mentions a new edition, Jan. 25, 1763. 

® Kippis, op. cit., p. 571. (The original passage was incorrectly 
punctuated as a question.) 

*T, Wright, Caricature History of the Georges. ... London, 
1868, p. 268. 

™ The North Briton, vol. 1, pp. 154 ff., incorrectly dated May 21, 
1762. 
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trial, Hogarth was present at the second appearance in 
Westminster Hall, and, in revenge for his treatment, drew 
a caricature of the prisoner. Churchill came at once to 
his friend’s defence in The Epistle to William Hogarth 
which he published in July, 1763.5 Hogarth thereupon 
published a print, The Bruiser, C. Churchill.°® 

When Wilkes was arrested, Churchill narrowly escaped 
a similar fate. While Wilkes was talking with the king’s 
messengers who were armed with general warrants, his 
friend entered the room. Wilkes, thinking that perhaps 
the messengers did not know Churchill by sight, said, 
with remarkable presence of mind: 

“Good morrow, Mr. Thomson. How does Mrs. Thom- 
son do to-day? Does she dine in the country?” ® 

Churchill acting immediately upon the suggestion, made 
a suitable reply, went home, collected his papers, and left 
London for a less dangerous place. There is considerable 
confusion in the accounts of his life at this time. Tooke 
says that together with a Miss Carr whom he had seduced 
early in 1763, he went into Wales and stayed a few weeks 
in Monmouth during the summer of 1763. On August 3, 
1763, he wrote to Wilkes, who was in Paris, saying that 
he was full of work and living soberly. “ I enjoy health— 
and could, I believe, answer a bill on sight to any woman— 
but my wife.” *' He mentions his desire to write an 
elegy upon Hogarth, supposing him to be dead, but adds, 
“. . . tells me with a kiss he will be really dead before 


8 The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1763, p. 363 (July). Cf. also 
London Chronicle, vol. xIv, p. 6. 

® Cf. note 53. 

© Letters betwen the Duke of Grafton, etc., and John Wilkes, Esq. 
with Explanatory Notes. In two volumes. London, 1769, vol. 1, 
pp. 240-241. 

* Tbid., vol. 1, p. 309. 
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it comes out, that I have already killed him, &. How 
sweet is flattery from the woman we love, and how weak 
is our boasted strength when opposed to beauty and good 
sense with good nature?” ®? A little later he says, 
“The Post Chaise waits, and Charlotte cries, Away.” * 
Churchill apparently wrote this letter from London or 
nearby, for he sends messages from several of Wilkes’s 
friends whom he could scarcely have seen had he been in 
Monmouth. Who the woman was we cannot tell—perhaps 
Miss Carr, perhaps another. If it was Miss Carr, how- 
ever, Churchill was probably staying at her father’s house ; 
for, as we shall see, it is impossible that their flight from 
London could have taken place before November, 1763. 

Wilkinson, the actor, says that on August 20, 1763, Mr. 
Churchill was in the balcony of the theatre with Lucy 
Cooper, a celebrated courtesan.** The St. James Chronicle 
for Tuesday, October 4, 1763, announced that on the pre- 
ceding day, “ Mr. Wilkes, accompanied by Mr. Churchill, 
set out for Aylesbury: after which they are to wait on 
Lord Temple at Stowe.” ®* On the preceding Saturday, 
Churchill was with Wilkes and Granby at the theatre; 
on October 2, if we may believe the newspaper, he 
appeared at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, in his 
canonicals, and sat in the same pew with Wilkes. 

The spies employed by the government to watch Wilkes 
and Churchill, reported that Churchill came to see Wilkes 
on Wednesday, November 2, 1763, and stayed an hour 


 Tbid., vol. 1, pp. 317-318. 

*Ibid., p. 319. The fact that this is an iambic pentameter line 
suggests that it may be a quotation. 

“Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs of His Own Life, in four volumes, 
York, 1790, vol. 11, p. 158. Noted by Tooke, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 46-7. 

% The St. James Chronicle for October 4, 1763. (In the Library 
of Yale University.) 

* Tbid., Oct. 6 and 18-20. 
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and a quarter. Although the records extend until Novem- 
ber 13, the poet does not appear in them again. Wilkes 
visited Churchill’s house on the third, and on the fifth 
stayed an hour and a half at “one Mr. Karr’s, at Vaux- 
hall, where Mr. Churchill lodges.” The record does not 
state that Wilkes saw his friend on these visits to his 
house.** 

Fitzgerald prints a letter from Wilkes to Churchill, 
dated from Great-George St., Nov. 3, (1763). He speaks 
of his fear that Churchill will get into trouble: “I fear 
much a warrant, signed by the pale Mansfield, beginning 
the ‘ thing against Charles Churchill, clerk.’ Then a pic- 
ture of the said Churchill handing into court his Betsy, 
who will be ordered back to an angry papa, locked up, 
ete., and this you can’t prevent. The family are in the 
greatest distress; and you are universally condemned for 
having made a worthy family unhappy. I except Cotes, 
your brother, and myself. It is known that you are at 
Aylesbury: therefore I submit to your Prudence, if you 
choose to continue there. . . . The father, brother, and a 
servant went with pistols charged to Kingston Garden, 
in consequence of an anonymous letter, to have assassinated 
you.” 6 

Churchill replied soon after, laughing at the threats, 
and saying: “ Your advice, and the illness of Mrs. Carr, 
more than the fears of assassination, brought me to 
town.” °° 


“The Grenville Papers: being the Correspondence of Richard 
Grenville Earl Temple, K. G., and the Right Hon: George Grenville, 
their Friends and Contemporaries. Edited, with Notes, by William 
James Smith, Esq., in four volumes. London, 1852, vol. 1m, pp. 
155-160. 

Percy Fitzgerald, The Life and Times of John Wilkes, M. P. 
Lord Mayor of London, and Chamberlain. In two volumes. London, 
1888, vol. 1, pp. 187-8. 

*Ibid., p. 188, 
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On November 18, 1763, Horace Walpole wrote to the 
Earl of Hertford as follows: 

I forgot to tell you, and you may wonder at hearing nothing of 
the Reverend Mr. Charles Pylades [Churchill], while Mr. John 
Orestes [Wilkes] is making such a figure: but Dr. Pylades, the 
poet, has forsaken his consort and the Muses, and is gone off with a 
stone-cutter’s daughter. If he should come and offer himself to you 
for chaplain to the embassy! ””” 


Tooke further complicates matters by saying that when 
Churchill returned from his summer excursion with Miss 
Carr, he found Lloyd in prison, and helped him out of 
his difficulties.77 The Dictionary of National Biography 
in its account of Lloyd says that he began to edit the 
St. James Magazine in September, 1762; that after 
eighteen months he gave up the editorship to Kenrick; 
and that soon after he was arrested for debt. This would 
make his arrest come not earlier than February, 1764. 
This would not, however, be long after Churchill’s return 
from his excursion in November. 

The whole escapade with Miss Carr reflects nothing 
but discredit upon the poet, and upon Wilkes who appar- 
ently abetted him. Upon his return from Aylesbury, 
Churchill wrote The Conference, which he published in 
November, 1763.72 In it he expresses remorse for his 
sins. His next work was The Duellist, published in 
January, 1764,7* a poem which had as its subject a duel 
fought between Wilkes and Samuel Martin, in which the 
former was severely wounded. 


™ The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter 
Cunningham. Now first chronologically arranged. In eight vol- 
umes. London, 1857, vol. Iv, p. 129. 

™ Tooke, op. cit., vol. I, p. xlvii. 

"The London Chronicle, vol. XIv, p. 518. 

" Ibid., vol. xv, p. 74. D. N. B. incorrectly gives the date as 
November, 1763. 
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There is very little known about Churchill’s life between 
November, 1763, and November, 1764. He helped Lloyd 
out of his financial difficulties by giving him a weekly 
allowance, and tried in vain to raise a subscription to pay 
his debts.7* He must have been writing steadily through- 
out this entire period, for, in December, 1763, he pub- 
lished The Author;*® in February,*® 1764, the first, and 
March," the second book of Gotham—the third book in 
August,’ 1764. He took revenge in The Candidate, May, 
1764,7° upon Sandwich for his part in the attack on 
Wilkes. Sandwich, at that time was a candidate for the 
High-Stewardship of the University of Cambridge. In 
June, 1764, Churchill published The Farewell,®® and in 
September, 1764, 81 The Times and Independence. At 
some time during 1764 he wrote The Journey, which ap- 
peared in posthumous collections. This completes the list 
of his published works with the exception of a fragment- 
ary Dedication to Dr. W. Warburton, the Sermons which 
appeared in February, 1765,*? and two short bits of verse, 
The Lines written in Windsor Park, and a Paraphrase of 
Psalm 137.°% 

On October 11, 1764,°* Churchill wrote to Wilkes, 
thanking him for several letters and for the introduction 


“G. F. Russell Barker, in D. N. B. (R. Lloyd). 

™ The St. James’s Chronicle, for Dec. 6-8, 1763. 

%® The London Chronicle, xv, p. 175. 

7 Ibid., xv, p. 314. 

® Ibid., xvi, p. 148. D. N. B. gives incorrect dates for Books II 
and III, and also for The Candidate. 

™ Tbid., xv, p. 467. 

© Tbid., xv, p. 576. 

% Tbid., xv, pp. 203 and 325. 

The Monthly Review, vol. xxxm, p. 101. 

8 Notes and Queries, 1st series, vol. Iv, p. 82. 

% Letters between the Duke of Grafton, etc... & John Wilkes, 
Esq., vol. 1, pp. 332 ff. 
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to Goy, a young Frenchman with whom he was presently 
to go to France. He urged Wilkes to return to England 
as soon as possible. At the end of October he went to 
France to see his friend, but did not get any further than 
Boulogne. On Monday, October 29, he was attacked there 
by searlet fever,®® and died the following Sunday, Novem- 
ber 4, 1764, in his thirty-fourth year. When his “et 
was announced, all the English ships at Boulogne strue 
their colors as a mark of respect.*®° His body was brought 
to Dover, and buried in the churchyard of St. Martin’s. 
The inscription on his gravestone reads as follows: 


Here lie the remains 
of the celebrated 
C. Churchill. 
Life to the last enjoy’d, here Churchill lies. 
(The Candidate) * 


In his will, dated November 3, 1764, Churchill gave to 
his wife an annuity of sixty pounds a year, and to Eliza- 
beth Carr, an annuity of fifty pounds a year. He mentions 
his two sons, Charles and John.** 

It is hard, with the few facts at our disposal, to give a 
fair estimate of the character of Charles Churchill. The 
main charges that his enemies could bring against him 
were his immorality and his disloyalty to the church. To 
the former charge he would of necessity plead guilty. His 
defection from the church, and his impatience with the 
religion of his day were not, however, unpardonable sins. 
At no age was the church of England at a lower spiritual 
level than during the eighteenth century. Churchill was 
forced into the church by his father, and got out of it 
because his parishioners were shocked at his unclerical 


The Grenville Papers, vol. u, p. 459. 

* Lloyd’s Evening Post and British Chronicle, vol. xv, p. 477. 
* Scott, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 582. 

® Tooke, op. cit., vol. I, p. ci. 
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behavior. He wrote because he wanted to live in comfort; 
he went to the theatre because he enjoyed it. The chureh 
was moribund, and the poet was fond of life—of the life 
of the city with its gay crowds, its roisterers and fair 
women, its coffee-houses and taverns, its Grub-street and 
starving authors. He loved all this, yet in his clergyman’s 
gown he could not, without arousing bitter criticism, be 
an open participant in its pleasures. Hundreds of his 
fellow-priests were as free-thinking as he, and hundreds 
led a life in no way more moral than his, but they did not 
proclaim their sins from the house-top—nor did they write 
verse that would bring a hundred angry authors buzzing 
around their heads. 

On the other hand, Churchill had great virtues: he was 
loyal to his friends even when they were in the greatest 
distress; he was brave under all circumstances; in the 
main, he avoided attacking men in their private lives. His 
kindness to Lloyd and his loyalty to Wilkes are sufficient 
to show the strength of his friendships. 

Churchill knew no fear. From 1761 until 1764, he 
attacked opponents in every walk of life ; he made enemies 
by the score; he gloried in conflict. Yet one can easily 
understand how his continued defense of his own motives 
and his unrelenting attack upon the motives of others led 
to a rather offensive bumptiousness. His parade of the 
blue coat and gold lace, the autobiographical sketches in 
his poems, his exaltation of the ego, all point to a tendency 
to boast of his own achievements and to adopt a rough, 
blustering self-assertiveness toward friend and enemy. 
This, however, should not cloud the fact that his courage 
was real. In writing The North Briton and his political 
satires, the poet faced a far greater danger than he had 
incurred by writing The Rosciad. Sandwich would not 
attack Churchill in the street, but he had the power to set 
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in motion machinery that would crush him as it had 
crushed Wilkes. Yet in both The Duellist and in The 
Candidate, the satirist attacked Sandwich in most bitter 
terms. 

To understand this pugnacious attitude we must remem- 
ber that we are dealing with a man of the people. Until 
he left the church, he was always discontented with his 
lot. When his first satire succeeded, he was like a new 
millionaire, anxious to display his wealth and to show his 
independence of convention. Hence the blue coat and 
gold-lace. He became well-known, to be sure, but a puny 
bard like Whitehead was laureate, and, although Churchill 
lauded Pitt, he could not win a place among the leaders 
of the party. Nor could he enter the circle over which 
Johnson presided; his boon companions were a profligate 
demagogue and a third-rate poet. His only recourse, there- 
fore, was to rail at those with whom he could not be a 
friend, to glory in the discomfort of men whom he con- 
sidered his inferiors in genius, yet who had risen to high 
place by influence, by wealth, or by corruption. 

For Churchill, in spite of his profligacy and pugnacity, 
cannot be accused of dishonesty or deception. What he 
did, he did openly. He scorned those who were saints in 
the eyes of the world and monsters in their private lives. 
He sneered at men like Smollett and Murphy, who 
accepted money to defend Bute. He was doubtless influ- 
enced in his political views more by love of Wilkes than 
by love for the Opposition, but however this may be, it 
would be difficult for us to imagine him as a defender of 
George III. He was of the people, and his was their 
voice: it was raised in defence of those liberties which for 
centuries Englishmen had held dear. 


Josepu M. Bearty, Jr. 











